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AUGUST, 1904. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL SESSION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


HE Fifty-second Session of the Associ- 
ation, under its new name and in its 
wider scope, was opened on Tuesday, 
July 2d, at 10 a. m., in the Assembly 
Hall of the Girls’ Normal School, at 13th 
and Spring Garden streets, Philadelphia. 
The devotional services were conducted 
by Rev. James Crawford, D. D., of Christ 
Reformed Church. 
President Stahr then introduced Mayor 
S. H. Ashbridge, of Philadelphia, who 
made the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


I appreciate the compliment of being in- 
vited to address this body and welcome you 
to the city of Philadelphia, on the occasion 
of your second meeting here in the forty- 
nine years of your history. Following your 
very fitting and proper custom of visiting 
in turn all sections of the state, you have 
come not inappropriately to our city in the 
opening year of a new century of progress. 
We may justly claim for Philadelphia that 
she is not unworthy of the honor. Atten- 
tion was directed to education at her very 
foundation, and to-day she is famous for her 
schools of all kinds, from kindergarten to 
university, schools of medicine, of law, of 
art, of science, of mechanics. Indeed it 
may be said that Philadelphia has con- 
tributed more generously to education than 
any other city in the world, as our common- 
wealth has given more than any other state 
in the nation. So we are prepared to meet 
you with a cordial welcome, and’ even the 
atmosphere attests its warmth. No doubt 





| the committee in charge have arranged to 


extend to you every opportunity to see the 
city and its institutions, and when you re- 
turn to your homes we trust you will carry 
with you only pleasant impressions, and 
perhaps some new ideas or new applica- 
tions of old ones that will benefit your var- 
ious institutions of learning. Our ‘‘city of 
homes’’ is itself the home of peace, con- 
tentment and good order. It is our pride 
and boast above other cities of our grade 
that this is the only one where a woman 
may pass along the streets anywhere with- 
out an escort, and fear nothing from the 
disorderly element—that our wives and sis- 
ters and daughters can go anywhere at any 
time, without molestation. This is no mere 
boast—it is spoken of to our credit every- 
where, at home and abroad. 

We welcome to the homes and hearts of 
our people those who are engaged in train- 
ing the minds and hearts of the little ones. 
The school and the church work together 
to produce a nobler manhood and a purer: 
womanhood. Your labors here are in that 
line, and I trust they will be fraught with 
good to the future of Pennsylvania. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of 
Schools of Philadelphia, made the follow- 
ing address on behalf of the teachers and 
school officers of the city: 


ADDRESS OF DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


I esteem it a privilege and an honor, as 
the representative of the thirty-six hundred 
teachers of our public schools, to extend to 
you all a cordial greeting; and in their 
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name to bid you a hearty welcome to our 
city. Your meeting in Philadelphia this 
year, the first year of the new century, is 
an event in the history of the Association, 
and in the edncational annals of Phila- 
delphia. While for reasons that apply to 
all large cities, the teachers of Philadelphia 
have never taken a conspicuous part in the 
meetings of the State Association, yet our 
city has not been entirely disassociated 
with its history and its achievements. 
Upon the organization of the Association in 
1852 at Harrisburg, Mr. John H. Brown, 
Principal of the Zane Street Grammar 
School, was its first temporary chairman 
and one of its four vice-presidents. When 
in 1872 the Association met in Philadelphia, 
it honored our city by electing Mr. Edward 
Gideon, our Nestor of Schoolmasters, as its 
President. In the earlier history of its 
meetings the names of William Roberts, 
William H. Parker and others will be found 
among those of its most active and influ- 
ential members. 

It is especially fitting that the first meet- 
ing of the Association in the new century 
should be held in Philadelphia, for here 
were laid, more than two centuries ago, the 
foundations of our free school system. 
When William Penn came sailing up the 
Delaware in 1682, he brought with him not 
only the broadest and most enlightened 
scheme of free government the world had 
ever known, but also the most complete 

lan of free education that had hitherto 

nm promulgated. Here in 1689 was estab- 
lished a public grammar school, the first in 
- Pennsylvania if not in the colonies, which 
to-day is perpetuated under the name of 
the William Penn Charter School. Here in 
1740 taught in an old log church, the pious 
school-master, Christopher Dock, who was 
the author of the earliest treatise on School 
Management published in the United States. 
Here in 1743 Benjamin Franklin presented 
a scheme for an ‘‘ Academy’’ which in the 
progress of events developed into the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, one of the three or 
four atest universities in this country. 
Here in 1818 was established a Model School 
for the education of teachers—the earliest 
training school in this country by twenty 
ears—conducted for some time by the cele- 
teers English educator, Joseph Lancaster, 
the author of the Lancasterian system of 
instruction. Here lived the Hon. Samuel 
Breck, who in 1834, as chairman of the edu- 
cational committee in the State Senate, pre- 
pared and secured the passage of the free 
school act establishing the system of public 
schools in Pennsylvania. 

Of the present administration and condi- 
tion of the public schools of the city, of the 
enthusiasm of our teachers and the effi- 
ciency of their work, I shall not speak on 
this occasion. Our schools are now closed 


for the summer vacation; if they were open 
it would afford me pleasure to invite you all 
to visit them and observe their work and 
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the ideals toward which we are aiming. 
But though our schools are closed, our 
buildings are open, and I extend to you an 
invitation to inspect them and see the ma- 
terial provisions the city has made in the 
interests of public education: this Normal 
School in which our 3,375 women teachers 
are educated; the new High School build- 
ing, which is said to be the largest and 
handsomest high school building in the 
country; and especially our new elementary 
school buildings, which for convenience, 
ventilation, lighting, etc., I have never 
seen excelled. Toour two manual training 
schools, our two schools of commerce, our 
Industrial Art School, our kindergartens 
and vacation schools, our special schools 
for deficient and incorrigible children, we 
bid you all a cordial welcome. 

But we welcome you to-day not only to 
the educational interests of our city, but 
also to its interesting historical associations 
and its sacred shrines of patriotism. Of all 
the cities in the Union, Philadelphia is the 
richest in historical memories and in places 
and events associated with those patriotic 
deeds that gave birth to the Republic. Here 
at Third and Chestnut streets is Carpenters’ 
Hall in which the first Continental Con- 
gress assembled, and within whose walls 
Patrick Henry, John Hancock, and John 
Adams inspired the delegates of the colonies 
with courage to oppose oppression and risk 
their lives and fortunes in the sacred cause 
of freedom. Here on Chestnut street, be- 
tween 5th and 6th streets, stands that tem- 
ple of freedom, Independence Hall, in which 
the Declaration of Independence was read, 
debated, passed and signed; and from whose 
dome rang out the rich tones of the Libert 
Bell, proclaiming ‘‘ Liberty throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.’ 
Here at the corner of 7th and Market streets 
stood the house in which Thomas Jefferson, 
in the quiet of his own room, and upon the 
desk it is said of his own making, wrote 
the immortal document which Webster 
characterizes as the ‘‘ title-deed of Liberty”’; 
and from which a new empire, ruled by the 

eople, sprang into existence. And last, 
ut not least, here at 239 Arch street may 
be seen the little house in which Betsy Ross 
made for General Washington the first 
American flag, that starry banner that has 
led the civilization of the 19th century, and 
which to-day is a symbol of the hopes and 
aspirations of seventy millions of people. 
To these and to many other buildings and 
places associated with the events that made 
us a free nation, I bid you a most hearty 
welcome. 

You will, I am sure, pardon any seeming 
excess of enthusiasm in my references to 
Philadelphia and her institutions. We are 
proud of our city, of her historic associa- 
tions and her civic and national arco 
but especially do we feel a pride in her pub- 
lic schodls and her public school teachers. 
We naturally desire that the other teachers 
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of the state may know and appreciate what 
we have done and are doing to forward the 
cause of popular education; and we trust 
that they may carry away with them pleas- 
ant recollections of their visit to our city. 
But we are equally desirous that we may 
come in touch with the leading educators 
from other parts of the state, learning les- 
sons of wisdom from their experience and 
having our professional zeal intensified b 
their high ideals, intelligence, and enthusi- 
asm. To methis meeting is an occasion of 
especially deep personal interest. Here 
seated on this platform and in this audi- 
ence I see many of my former pupils whom 
it was my privilege to aid in the beginning 
of their educational career, and whose emi- 
nent success in their profession is a source 
of heart-felt gratification and pride. Here 
I greet a large number of my old friends 
and co-laborers whom it was formerly my 
pleasure to meet at educational gatherings 
throughout the state, and whose spirit of 
devotion lives in my — and com- 
mands the admiration of my heart. Here 
are the younger men and women of city and 
state who, taking up the work upon the 
high vantage-ground of present standards, 
are prepared to carry forward that work to 
still higher issues. You all come to us to- 
day with the high ideals and sacred mes- 
sage of the new century. When the roth 
century dawned there was no system of free 
public schools, in the modern sense, in ae 4 
State in the Union. Pennsylvania, thoug] 
sowing the seed in 1682, had to wait until 
1835 before free schools were established by 
the State Legislature; the law being pio- 
neered by the courage of Governor Wolf, 
drafted by the cultured pen of Samuel 
Breck, and saved from defeat by the mas- 
terly eloquence of Thaddeus Stevens. As 
we recall these facts it seems fitting that 
here in this association of teachers, the 
largest ever held in the commonwealth, at 
the beginning of the new century, we weave 
a chaplet of gratitude and place it upon the 
brows of this trio of educational patriots— 
Governor Wolf, Samuel Breck and Thaddeus 
Stevens. 

Since that day what progress has been 
made! Log huts have been torn down and 
beautiful school buildings adorn the hills 
and valleys of the state; the old school 
master with his rod and ferule has passed 
away and accomplished young men and 
women have taken his place; thirteen state 
Normal schools, besides those in our cities, 
have been established for the education of 
the teachers of the public schools; the 
County Superintendency has been organized 
to guard the interests and secure the highest 
efficiency of the public schools of the differ- 
ent counties; the State Superintendency has 
been established, adorned by the names of 
Hickok, Burrowes, Wickersham, Higbee 
and the present incumbent, Dr. Schaeffer, 
just re-appointed by the graceful act of our 
Governor; while last year there were 29,390 





teachers and 1,151,880 pupils in our public 
schools, the state spending $21,476,994.90 
for public school education. 

It is a glorious privilege to be living and 
working in this age of educational pergraees 
The 19th century stands first among all the 
centuries in the history of the world. Its 
achievements in science and invention, in 
manufactures, commerce and transporta- 
tion, in civic and political growth and de- 
velopment, are as wonderful as the fairy 
tales of Oriental imagination. But I believe 
that the development of the facilities for 
education, and especially for the education 
of the common people, outranks them all; 
and that the fairest chaplet which the 19th 
century as it passed away placed upon the 
head of the 20th century was the chaplet of 
free public schools. It is this sacred insti- 
tution that it is the mission of the State 
Educational Association to preserve and 
foster, so that the brightest jewel in the 
crown of the 20th century may be an intel- 
ligent and virtuous commonwealth. As 
the representatives of this mission I bid 
you all, again, a cordial welcome to Phila- 
delphia. 

RESPONSES. 


Dr. E. T. Jeffers, of York Collegiate 
Institute, said the words of welcome 
lifted a load from the minds of those who 
had come in from the country, and had . 
read such strange things about Philadel- 
phia that they felt as though they needed 
special protection to prevent the loss of 
the little savings they brought along. 
[Laughter.] While paying tribute to the 
greatness of Philadelphia, he wished the 
Association to remember that there was 
another town where Congress met when 
Philadelphia could not take care of it 
[laughter], and while there the Articles 
of Confederation were prepared. Of 
course Philadelphia got ahead of York— 
William Penn would grant no patent 
west of the Susquehanna till 1730, so 
that Philadelphia had a long start, that 
cannot be caught up with all at once 
{laughter]. And the country school 
teachers—to be sure the girls do not stay ‘ 
long in the work, and are not very well 
prepared, and certainly are not attracted 
nor held by the salary they receive, for 
they do more work for less pay than any 
other class of workers in the United 
States. [Applause.] And yet two-thirds 
of our citizens get all the education they 
ever do get from these same young girls. 
These things should not be overlooked 
when we glory in our wealth and our 
great universities. But let us not divide 
ourselves into classes: we are one, as 
representing the educational interests of 
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Pennsylvania, and we have plenty of 
work laid out for us, covering almost 
everything under the sun. We range 
from the kindergarten and the age of first 
admission to school, the requirements for 
admission to high school and the high 
school course, the establishing of district 
high schools that shall give the farmer’s 
children the same opportunities as those 
of the city, up to telling the colleges 
what they may require for admission to 
the freshman class, and how to clip a 
year from the course—which may be all 
right if the high schools will bring their 
pupils up to the sophomore year. Then 
we ought to consider those ‘‘ universi- 
ties’’ whose faculty consists of the presi- 
dent and his wife and perhaps one assist- 
ant. We ought to try and convince the 
professional schools that they should 
require the A. B. for admission. [Ap- 
plause.] And the Normal Schools— 
well, maybe we had better be quiet about 
them ; they run Harrisburg, and Harris- 
burg runs the State. If we get any 
considerable part of this work done, we 
shall be busy enough. And it is we who 
must do much of it, if it is done. We 
hear that there are ‘‘ three divine institu- 


tions, the home, the church and the 
state’’—then where does the schoolmas- 
ter come in? Apparently, only as a sort 
of side-show, to piece out the weak places 
where the mother’s time is occupied with 
cooking, sewing and society, and the 
father’s with labor, professional work and 


politics. He protested against such a 
classification, and objected to being rele- 
gated to such a category. ‘The teachers 
of Pennsylvania take more interest in the 
education of children than the parents— 
if the parents took but half as much as 
the teachers, the output of thoroughly 
educated young people would be doubling 
every year. The teacher must not only 
educate the child, but must educate the 


parent up to the point of educating the. 


child [applause]. The parent is zz loco 
magistrt rather than the teacher zz /oco 
parentis. It would be better often if 
the teacher’s authority could follow the 
child all day long, with nobody in his 
Joco [laughter]. If the 20th century is to 
be as good as the roth, it must be better 
—it must advance proportionately—and 
if this is done, it will be through the 
work and enthusiasm of those who make 
up this Association. The teacher must 
do it in his own place, not zx loco parenitis 
or in the place of the Government, or as 
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some would say of the boss. The gene- 
tive of bos is bovis, and he did not like the 
sound of it [laughter]. The politician 
will take great interest in the boy when 
he is able to vote; but who shall look 
after him meanwhile? Many parents 
balance a few dirty dollars against a 
child’s whole life—keep him out of school, 
cut down the term—even mothers do 
these things sometimes, though not so 
often. The statesmen care little about 
all this. Who moved the State to do the 
great things of which the Mayor told us? 
They began bere in this Association, and 
were backed by the School Department 
and by the enthusiasm of the teachers 
who were taking care of the boy before 
the politician became interested in him. 
It is the teacher who is studying how to 
train the boys and girls and fit them for 
the new duties of the new time, that our 
institutions may be perpetuated. We 
cordially accept the cordial greetings ex- 
tended us ; we accept the work before us, 
proud that what has been done was done 
so well, and hoping to do better and 
better. [Applause.] 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny 
county, said that if Harrisburg runs the 
state, the great West runs the machine. 
Thence come Senator Quay, the chair- 
man of the Insurgents, and the Governor 
who seems to be boss of both [laughter]. 
It is true that light comes from the east, 
but itis true also that ‘‘ westward the 
course of empire takes its way.’’ Phila- 
delphia has the history, but when you 
want enterprise and energy you must 
come a little further west [laughter]. 
But all over the State the teachers repre- 
sented in this Association are bearing 
aloft the torch of liberty, enlightenment 
and law. It was altogether fitting that 
the first meeting of the new century 
should be called in historic Philadelphia, 
as we look into the opening door of the 
future and see the nations sitting like 
schoolboys studying the problems that 
confront the race. Welook at them from 
the vantage-ground that has been attained 
by the forceful Anglo-Saxon over Greek 
culture, Roman law, German scholastic- 
ism. Many of the problems waiting for 
solution are grave indeed; and one of the 
gravest, organized from within, is found 
in the immense corporate aggregations, 
backed by millions of wealth, growing in 
power until they are able to throttle 
liberty and defy law, as some of them 
are doing to-day. It is in their power to 
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arrest or retard progress in every line, as 
selfish interest may dictate. These ques- 
tions stand in close relation to the schools, 
and the teachers must lend their aid in 
the solution. The cure for public evils 
is in the universal inculcation of the great 
principles of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. We have an 
army of trained workers unsurpassed in 
the Union, and with all the light of the 
centuries of the past focused upon the 
pathway into the future, we need not 
despair of final analysis and successful 
solution of all our problems. On behalf 
of the Association he would again thank 
the city officials for the generous hearti- 
ness of their welcome, and assure them 
of our warmest appreciation. [Applause. ] 

Announcements of special excursions 
to Willow Grove, Atlantic City, etc., 
were made at this point, also invitations 
given to visit schools and other institu- 
tions. 

It was stated that the music would be 
furnished by classes from various schools, 
all under direction of Prof. Enoch W. 
Pearson, Director of Music in the Phila- 
delphia schools. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Wm. P. Wilson, Director of the 
Phila. Commercial Museum, was on the 
programme for a paper on ‘‘ Commercial 
Geography in the Schools.’’ It was 
announced that he was prostrated by the 
excessive heat, and unable to be present 
at this time. Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, 
of the Central High School, who was to 
discuss Dr. Wilson’s paper, was called 
upon, and responded substantially as 
follows: 


I confess I am a little at a loss to know 
what A yg of the subject your committee 
wished to have considered at this time. 
Does ‘‘ commercial geography as here 
used mean that special subject of — 
that is now being introduced into hig 
schools, colleges and universities; or is it 
that broader interpretation of geography, 
possible in schueeie below the grade of high 
schools? Possibly they meant that both 
aspects of the subject should be called to 
your attention. It is a hopeful sign that 
this topic is given so prominent a place on 
to-day’s ae. and that a paper on 
an allied subject is put down for this eve- 
ning. These facts betoken a new interest 
in geography. 

As at present beginning to be interpreted 
and taught in the United States, geography 
is essentially a mew subject, and this is 
true of general geography, as well as of that 
denominated commercial. Reasons for this 





are not far to seek,—the subject that ‘‘ de- 
scribes the zarth’’ must take cognizance of 
the fact that the earth as now known is a 
place very different from that described by 
an earlier generation. The discovery and 
opening of new regions with improved 
communication and transportation, require 
anew geography, a general geography that 
shall be new, as well as enlarged applica- 
tions of geographical concepts to commer- 
cial affairs. This new interpretation of 
nature has come comparatively late in our 
country. For upwards of seventy-five years 
Germany has offered a better interpretation 
of geography. First there were the pub- 
lished travels of Humboldt, giving new 
facts about and creating a new interest in 
the world. Ritter’s lectures on geography 
at the University of Berlin during the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century 
laid the foundation for the modern science 
of the subject. Ritter’s ideas were intro- 
duced to Americans by Arnold Guyot in 
his Lowell lectures of 1849; but for nearly 
fifty years they were neglected here, while 
at the same time they were being developed 
in Germany. Asa result practically every 
German university has its professor of 
geography, and gives much work in such 
allied subjects as anthropology, ethno- 
graphy, climatology, and physiography, 
while American universities have until 
within a year or so almost or as generally 
ignored geography altogether, and have 
given little work in the allied subjects. 
The difference between this old and new 
notion of geography, as has been well said, 
is the converting of ‘‘a description of the 
earth’s surface’’ into a description of the 
earth’s surface as the home of man. The 
earth according to the improved geography 
becomes dynamic. The new guares 
seeks in brief to tell what parts of the eart 
do in addition to showing what they ave. 
Geography has labored and still labors 
under the disability of not being an inde- 
endent subject; it is ”ondescripi, hybrid, 
some the reluctance of men who have repu- 
tations to make, as well as those who have 
reputations to lose, to devote themselves to 
it as aspecialty. At the best geography is 
a composition of a little anthropology, a 
little mesons gay! a little geology, a little . 
physiography, a little of meterology, botany 
and zodlogy, to which there must at least 
be added something of history, and of the 
political and economic organizations of 
men. This makes geography the most 
difficult of subjects, and accounts for inter- 
est in it coming late. But its composite 
character is rather to the credit than 
the discredit of geography; when we 
properly realize this, and govern ourselves 
according to it, we may make use of an 
opportunity to unify our curricula and to 
relieve them of a conten from which by 
consensus we agree they are now suffering. 
We have heard a good deal in recent 
years about concentration and correlation 
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of studies. Expert committees have made 
reports, educational bodies have deliberated 
upon, and our educational press given much 
space to correlation. To me the rational 
outcome of all the discussions is that there 
are two independent groups of subjects and 
one group growing out of the relations of 
these two. First, there is the nature group, 
having to do with the external world in 
which man lives. Next, and over against 
this, there is the humanistic, the man group, 
languages, literatures, histories and cesthet- 
ics. Third, there are the subjects that have 
to do with man’s place in and relations to 
nature; that deal with man’s adjustment to 
his environment,and the shaping of environ- 
ment to his own welfare. These are the 
so-called economic subjects, and constitute 
the man-and-nature-in-interaction group. 
This conception makes geography the uni- 
versal subject; it belongs to all three 
groups and serves as a bond of union, a co- 
ordinating pee a of all. Geography is 
the point of contact between man and the 
physical universe in which he lives, and 
may well be said to be a bridge over which 
one passes backwards and forwards from a 
study of man’s habitat to a study of his 
activities and limitations. ‘‘Man and 
nature, man in nature, not man alone, nor 
nature alone.’’ Then, rather than accept- 
ing the complex character of geography as 
a necessary evil, we should be thankful 
that one subject of our curricula, from ele- 
mentary schocl through the university, is 
general—the meeting place of all others.* 

You will, I am sure, agree that there is at 
once a general and a — or applied 
geography. The former has to do with the 
undamental and universal geographical 
concepts, and includes what ordinarily 
passes under the classification of political 
and physical geography. But soon, as Mr. 
Redway points out, the study of places 
passes over into what places produce, 7. ¢., 
to commodities, and the study of peoples 
to what people need, how they supply their 
needs, what they make, etc., 7. ¢., to occu- 
pations and industries. The study of com- 
modities is termed economic geography; of 
occupations, industrial geography. These 
two taken together make up what at present 
passes as that rather indefinite subject, com- 
mercial geography. I find, from an exam- 
ination of the advance pages of the newest, 
and probably the best available commercial 
geography, that the author has taken this 
view of the subject, and treats the world, in 
its relations to man as a producer and 
trader. Commercial geography is made to 
include those things that help or hinder 
men in their efforts to utilize, to make, or 
to secure by trade those commodities which 
they need. 





* See Charles De Garmo, Education Review, 
May, 1893, 451 seg. Also Redway, New Basis 
of Geography (Macmillans, 1901). 

tAdams, Commercial Geography (Appletons). 
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As thus conceived commercial geography 
best illustrates the action and interaction 
of man and his environment. It may be 
begun early, and should be introduced in 
connection with general geography, as well 
as an independent subject in higher schools. 
The Committee of Fifteen, in its report on 
the correlation of studies, rightly recognized 
the industrial and commercial idea as the 
first central principle in the study of ele- 
mentary geography. Such conceptions as 
trade routes, industrial and economic prod- 
ucts, centres of manufacture and trade, etc., 
all essentially commercial, are fundamental 
to general geography. Then, to answer the 
question which I fancy the Executive Com- 
mittee wished considered at this time, com- 
mercial geography should have a place in 
all parts of our school programs; or, there 
ought to be two sorts of commercial geog- 
taphy, that which is incidental, but none 
the less necessary and valuable, in connec- 
tion with all forms of geographical study; 
and second, that which is introduced as an 
independent branch of applied geography, 
in our high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. 

In conclusion, I can but express pleasure 
at participating in this discussion. It is 
most fitting that the subject with which it 
deals should be called to the attention of the 
educational leaders of a State easily first in 
material riches, and in the variety and ex- 
tent of her industry. 


NEW DEPARTMENTS. 

On motion of Supt. A. L. Jones, of 
West Chester, two new Departments were 
established, they having complied with 
the provisions of the Constitution. They 
were named respectively the Department 
of City, Borough and Township Super- 
vision, and the Department of School 
Directors. The vote on their reception 
was unanimous. 

Some modifications in the programme 
were announced, after which the morning 
session closed. 


oie, 
——_ 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 





USIC by a school choir opened the 
exercises, after which it was an- 
nounced that Principal Long, of Johns- 


town, who was to read the first paper, on 
‘Qualification and Training of Teach- 
ers’? had found it impossible to be 
present. 

The following paper was read by Supt. 
J. George Becht, of Lycoming county, on 


THE STATE AND THE SCHOOLS. 
Within the limits of the years that mark 
the beginning and ending of the nineteenth 
century there has come to be a general 
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recognition of the fact in the several states 
of the Union, that it is one of the functions 
of the state to provide for the education of 
its children. A state educates to preserve 
its integrity; to provide each individual 
with an equipment for ee a liveli- 
hood and to protect the property of the citi- 
zen from the vicious attacks that arise 
directly and indirectly from gross ignorance. 

Education always gives material value to 
a community, a truth clearly indicated from 
the fact that real estate is invariably more 
valuable in a community where an air of 
intelligence and refinement exists. 

These commonplace statements have 
found acceptance in the popular mind, and 
in theory have been and are very generally 
believed; but considering the length of 
time that it has taken to evolve a state sys- 
tem out of the ‘‘chaos of ancient days,’’ 
one is forced to acknowledge that there has 
always been a wide disparity between the 
theories ‘‘ most surely believed among us”’ 
and the practices that we have put into 
operation. 

It is peculiarly essential in the matter of 
education that the state should have before 
it a definite purpose, a conscious ideal 
either expressed or rn To a corporate 
a it may express that ideal in the word 
or deed of its chosen rulers or set it down in 
printed phrase in its organiclaw. Toattain 
a state’s ideal in education there are two 
methods of approach: first, the movements 
to that end may be directed by the state asa 
corporation; by a centralized y receiving 
its power and authority to perform certain 
duties or demand their performance, such 
power and authority being the expression 
of the people’s will; or the approach may 
be by means of granting to the smallest 
unit of government the right to manage its 
own affairs within certain limitations; to 
provide whatever ways and means and em- 

loy such methods and regulations as the 
ocality may deem wisest and most ex- 

ient. 

This latter plan has prevailed to a very 
large extent in the management of the 
schools in this Commonwealth. The growth 
of the federal principle in our educational 
system has been exceedingly slow. The 
attempts to centralize power or take away 
from local authorities their privileges and 
discretionary powers in order to concentrate 
them in a single individual or corporation 
have always met with the most strenuous 
opposition. It was this local pride and 
jealousy of state encroachment that so long 

affled the efforts of educators in their at- 
tempts to secure the free text-book law and 
later a lengthened school term. The policy 
of the state in regard to her schools has 
been pronouncedly in favor of giving to 
local boards of directors large discretionary 

wers. The slowness with which reforms 

ave been effected and new measures 

adopted is clearly traceable to the state’s 
extreme policy in this direction. 





As an illustration, the various move- 
ments looking toward the establishment of 
a free text-book law will serve our purpose 
in considering this method of legislation 
for the schools. 

Some years ago a law was passed making 
it legal for boards of directors to provide 
books and supplies free to all the pupils. 
It was a permissive act, recognized the 
rights of home rule, as it is so popularly 
called, by giving to each district in the 
Commonwealth full discretionary power. 
Soon after the enactment of this law the 
wisdom of its provisions became so apparent 
that agitation in favor of making the law 
mandatory was begun. Every proposition 
was met with the argument that the people 
of a community know best what is best for 
them. If they see fit to furnish supplies 
and text-books at public expense, let them 
attend to that matter themselves. If there 
be any special virtue in such a measure 
they will find it out and adopt it without 
recourse to mandatory legislation. Seven 
years passed during which time the discus- 
sion was carried on in institutes, district 
meetings, teachers’ and directors’ associa- 
tions. Comparatively few districts availed 
themselves of the discretionary power in 
this direction. In some counties scarcel 
a district accepted the 6 aap A to meee 
a decent supply of books to those children 
whose parents were unable to do so. The 
Board could make provision in individual 
cases if it chose to do so, but in order that 
the parent might avail himself of this pro- 
vision for his children he must practically 
proclaim himself a pauper: his children, 
a er’s children. But the educational 
eaders of the State, backed by the rank and 
file of the profession, arose and pressed their 
demand for free text-books before the Leg- 
islature, and won a signal victory. The 
experience of eight years has confirmed the 
wisdom of its projectors. The first year of 
its enactment hundreds of children long 
past school age entered schools for the first 
time in their lives, ‘because they could 
receive these concessions on an equality 
with other children, and not be under the 
painful necessity of parading their poverty. 
Shall we ask, What would have been the 
result if the matter had always been left to 
the ‘‘ wise discretion’’ of Boards? It is not 


| at all improbable that generations would 


have passed — before universal adoption 
had been secured. 

What has been true in regard to the mat- 
ter here detailed has been practically paral- 
leled in the adoption of most of the important 
legislation framed for the government of 
schools in Pennsylvania. Long periods 
have invariably elapsed between the incep-: 
tion or promulgation of a progressive scheme 
or needed reform proposed by the educational * 
leaders of the State and anything like a 
general recognition or universal acceptance: 
on the part of the public. Now, it is nota 
sufficient answer to say that eventually the 
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State comes to the point where it does exert 
its power and does bring the benefit of cer- 
tain reforms to all the children of the Com- 
monwealth. This reply merely evades pres- 
ent responsibility. It is surely not good 
statesmanship nor good common sense to 
forego to a large section of a State benefits 
and advantages that are now being enjoyed 
by others, and yet this policy of giving 
large discretionary powers to those incapa- 
ble of acting wisely because of the peculiar 
nature of the work to be done has always 
discriminated in favor of those who are 
more fortunately situated. Inacommunity 
where a good, strong educational sentiment 
prevails, there public officials are prompted 
to exercise to the full extent their discre- 
tionary powers; but where the educational 
pulse is weak, where little interest or enthu- 
siasm is inherent in the community, there 
only such acts are complied with as are 
absolutely mandatory. 

We are aware, of course, that legislation 
ea will not cureall the ills that affect the 

educational any more than it will 
eradicate all the vices from the body politic. 
A statute to be universally effective must 
have behind it the full force of public senti- 
ment. The attempt to tax education into a 
people is about as futile as an attempt to 
tax disease out of them; but, notwithstand- 
ing, a righteous law is a powerful force in 
promoting the ends of education; it is one 
of the greatest of schoolmasters. 

Has not the time come when the state 
may with profit to itself and in the interests 
of its million school children gather up the 
isolated and disconnected parts of the so- 
called system and by the process of unifica- 
tion make these several factors more force- 
ful and effective? Shall not the Department 
of Public Instruction be clothed with more 
power and its decisions made of more force 
and effect? As at present constituted its 
eg ers are largely advisory; they ought to 

judicial. Itcansuggest reforms, but only 
within narrow limits can it enforce them. 

It ought to be said here, in view of these 
limitations, that the Department has per- 
formed a wonderful work since it was 
established; but that has been due perhaps 
far more to the fact that the men who have 
shaped its course have been men of com- 
mandinginfluence. Because ofthe personal 
eminence of these men, the great army 
interested in popular education has been 
glad to march under their leadership. And 
never has the Department been more ably 
manned than it is to-day. It touches eve 
interest from the Kindergarten to the Uni- 
versity. It is strong; it is sane; and is 
exerting a telling and lasting influence 
upon the progress of popular education. 

Is it impertinent to ask, how much 
farther on we might be if the powers of this 
Department had been extended ?—if its sug- 
gestions had found expressions in legisla- 
tive acts and its decisions could have been 
given judicial force? 
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We are fully aware that the idea of cen- 
tralization, as has already been stated, has 
never been popular in Pennsylvania. The 
reason for this is not difficult to understand 
if we examine for a moment her earlier 
history. 

In the first place four peoples widely sep- 
arated in point of religion, laws, govern- 
ments, social habits and customs, lived 
within the present boundary lines of what 
now constitutes this Commonwealth. Not 
another of all the colonies had such a 
heterogenuous population. In fact the pre- 
vailing characteristic of the other colonies 
was their extreme homogeneity. In the 
matter of nationality here were found Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Swedes, Germans, Scotch-Irish 
and Welsh; and religious banners were 
borne aloft by Quakers, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Lutherans, Mennonites, Mo- 
ravians, Roman Catholics, Jews and others. 
These were the elements cast into the cruci- 
ble, and from the mixture of creeds, nation- 
alities and languages, the typical American 
citizen had to be evolved. 

It must be surely apparent that with such 
diverse elements, unification of school inter- 
ests was well-nigh impossible in our earlier 
history. The bitterness, the rancor and the 
jealousies that existed made progress in any 
direction exceedingly slow. In fact, a local 
historian goes so far as to say that, because 
of these jealousies and factional entangle- 
ments, Pennsylvania has not produced a 
single statesman worthy the name since the 
days of Thaddeus Stevens. Whether or not 
that conclusion is justified by the facts each 
may determine for himself. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to ad- 
vocate any radical movement to tear up the 
present system by its roots and supplant it 
with a different one. Any one who studies 
the educational history of the State cannot 
help but notice that there has been a gradual 
and a constant growth toward the higher 
ideals of popular education, and this ad- 
vancement has been made in the face of vig- 
orous and, at times, relentless opposition. 
Perhaps centralization, at an earlier period, 
before these discordant elements which made 
up the State’s ——— had become assim- 
ilated, would have retarded instead of has- 
tening the evolution of the system. But 
now, when there is an apparent unity and 
community of interests in the whole State, 
when there has been an amalgamation of the 
various peoples that constitute the greater 
force in our population, it does seem that 
the whole system may, with great profit, be 
brought under one head. To accomplish 
this, to institute other desirable reforms, 
and to recommend a correction of defects, 
the formation of a State Educational Com- 
mission, to consist of leading educators and 
other prominent public-spirited men to act 
in connection with the Department of Public 
Instruction, has been proposed by the friends 
of education. Nothing is more nécessary 


to the success of the common schools than 
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the unification and harmonizing of all State 
educational interests under one broad, lib- 
eral, comprehensive system. It is possible 
to have such a Commission created if the 
forces of this Association will earnestly lend 
themselves to the issue. 

While we take commendable pride in our 
advancement, yet in the light of statistics 
our comparative standing, educationally, is 
not at all commensurate with our financial 
standing. Here is a Commonwealth rich, 
emp and populous, surpassed by no 

tate in the extent of her material resources. 
The very sky is black with smoke from her 
industries ; tunnels pierce her every moun- 
tain, filled with their inexhaustible suppl 
of iron and coal. Here vast areas of ric 
forest land stretch away across mountain, 
hill and vale, and here within our borders 
is the richest agricultural community in the 
world. Yet with all these natural resources 
vouchsafed to this people by Divine Provi- 
dence, together with the acquired increment 
of F aga the State has pursued a narrow 
an arsimonious attitude toward the 
schools, as the statistics will show. 

A recent report of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education shows that eleven States pay 
more school tax per capita, and thirteen 
States expend more per capita on education. 
Twenty-six States spend more per pupil for 
education, and twenty-three States pay 
higher salaries to their teachers. Massa- 
chusetts spends $26 per pupil per year, IIli- 
nois spends $20, and Pennsylvania $15. 

We are a reminded of the fact 
that the State deals so munificently and 
manifests such unparalleled generosity in 
appropriating $5,000,000 a year for the sup- 
port of the schools. he Legislature, 
re some of its leading exponents, 
would have us understand that this sum 
represents its charity, its condescension, its 
merciful attributes. The average legislator 
looks upon this appropriation as a gift, and 
acts as if he were making a personal be- 
quest, when in fact it is a right demanded 
by the schools, a duty owed to them. When 
private legislative jobs are to be disposed of 
or needless offices multiplied, the appropria- 
tion of money for such purposes is quite 
— considered, by the legislator at 
east, to be an act of ‘‘broad and liberal 
statesmanship ;’’ in connection with the 
schools it is mere charity. The teaching 
force of the State has never had the recog- 
nition that it deserves, and perhaps the 
fault is in ourselves. A characterless looter 
and heeler in a city ward can get more 
recognition at the hands ot those who con- 
trol the affairs of state or nation than a clean, 
decent, self-respecting, God-fearing teacher. 
The reason is not far to seek. More than 
one-half of the teaching force is composed 
of women, who are by the Constitution 
disqualified from exercising a formal part 
in the affairs of politics; one-half of the 
remaining portion is made up of minors, 
who are similarly disqualified; so there 
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remains less than one-fourth of this great 
body who are in position to identify them- 
selves actively with the great movements 
of reform that must worm their way through 
the machinations of partisan politics. It is 
not intended to suggest that the teacher 
shall tie himself up in the tangle of factional 
and partisan politics, but he ought to ground 
himself firmly in the faith of the righteous- 
ness of his cause and act upon the principle 
that he has some rights that even a politi- 
cian is bound to respect. Gen. Woodford 
has most characteristically put the matter 
in this phrase: ‘‘Put the schools of this 
country into the politics of the country, and 
keep the politics of the country out of the 
schools of the country.’’ [Applause.] 

In our system of State aid the principle 
seems to obtain that ‘‘to him that hath 
shall be given.’’ Rich, prosperous com- 
munities, urban centers, having all the con- 
veniences that contribute towards comfort- 
able living—these places receive the lion’s 
share of public moneys. The neglected 
field, where state aid-ought to be most gen- 
erously applied, is the suburban life of city, 
town and village. In these outlying places 
thousands of children before they reach 
school age are trained in vice, crime and 
general unfitness for citizenship, and from 
that training many of them never recover. 
In Massachusetts there is a recognition of 
the principle that the weaker communities 
should receive the greater share of state aid, 
and the distribution of the school fund is 
based upon that assumption. 

It must be admitted, on the whole, that 
the state has given a fair and generous 
recognition to the schools in the sum an- 
nually appropriated, but I think it is not 
necessary that we should feel that it is 
simply a gratuity. It is the people’s 
money. Simply because it is not raised by 
local taxation does not disqualify the people 
from sharing in it. The sum of money 
obtained by the state for a redistribution 
— represents rights, privileges, grants 
and franchises by which the corporations 
acquiring them have been enabled to lay up 
large profits. The taxes paid from these 
profits contribute to the revenues of the 
state, and these revenues belong to the 
people, not to the politicians; to the people, 
not to the legislators; to the people, not to. 
the officials of a Commonwealth. 

It must be frankly acknowledged in this 
connection that the local districts have not 
always judiciously expended the sums set 
apart for them. But here again the state 
has set no limitations. It requires oo 
of the community except that it shal 
establish schools and keep them open for a 
specified time. The state has apparently 


no concern as to the kind and quality of 
the schools. 

A Commission properly constituted, 
clothed with advisory and directive powers, 
acting in conjunction with the Department 
of Public Instruction, would loo 


at the 
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situation from a higher point of view and 
would hasten the solution of many of the 
perplexing problems that confront the 
educational forces of the state. The teach- 
ers represent the schools in an organized 
capacity; they are powerful if they will 
‘exert their power. They have accomplished 
much; but much yet remains to be done. 
The future demands that we act more 
quickly. 

If there is a pessimistic note in these 
observations it is more apparent than real. 
We believe in the glory of the past. We 
are sublimely optimistic as to the future. 
To meet the new conditions we must be 
sublimely hopeful and press on our work to 
its highest consummation. 

Say not, The struggle naught availeth, 

The labor and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaksng 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in the main. 


And not by eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward look! The land is bright. 

Supt. H. S. Putnam, of Bradford 
county, said that it is a good thing to be 
patriotic, and to believe one’s own town, 
county and state the best in the world; 
but when New Jersey has a longer term, 
New York the same, and Ohio is carry- 
ing her children to school, it is time for 
old Pennsylvania to wake up and try to 
do something to better present con- 
ditions. We are repeatedly told of the 
greatness of our State appropriation—it 
is all true, but how is it used? Is it not 
true that the average farmer and school 
director look upon the increased appro- 
priation as an opportunity to lower the 
taxes, rather than to get better schools 
and better teachers at higher wages? 
We all know that in many districts the 
money is used for no other purpose than 
reducing taxation. Local control does 
not always work to best advantage. He 
would not say that the schools were no 
better for the five millions appropriated, 
but felt safe in saying they had not ben- 
efited proportionately. It is the duty of 
the State to help those who are willing 
to help themselves, and in proportion as 
they do so. Of course it is true that the 
value of real estate has depreciated, and 
allowance must be made for that. We 
need some central executive authority— 
for instance, a Commission serving dur- 
ing good behavior and without salary, 
who might select the State Superintend- 
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ent, he to select the County Superintend- 
ents. As we have it now, it may be 
embarrassing when the State Superin- 
tendent is of different politics from the 
Governor. There is room for improve- 
ment in educational legislation in Penn- 
sylvania. He believed the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, and that Directors 
should be paid for their services ; two of 
them, the secretary and treasurer, are 
paid now, and are the most effective 
members. The others often get their 
compensation in the shape of appoint- 
ment of a sister or daughter as teacher. 
How many directors obey the law we 
have—to visit once a month, to compel 
attendance, to insist on vaccination? We 
need more central authority. 

Principal A. S. Martin, Doylestown : 
When at the inception of the common 
school system the State provided for a 
certain curriculum, there was some reason 
why it was imposed on children. It was 
counted of greatest importance to learn 
to write and to use figures, even if there 
was not great attention given to reading. 
There is no reason for imposing these 
same conditions upon children to-day ; it 
is time we give more attention to the 
correlation of subjects of study. Why 
insist upon so much penmanship before 
the child has a concept of letters? They 
do not need to be clerks at nine years of 
age, and the operations requiring reason- 
ing should not be taken up until they can 
read and think intelligently. He would 
have more attention given to having the 
child read—reading is the primary object, 
spelling is incidental. But how are we 
to remedy present conditions? The 
teacher has from 24 to 32 classes a day, 
and only remains in one place a couple of 
years. Parents need to be enlightened 
on these subjects. 

Wm. Chandier, (a director of Drumore 
township, Lancaster county, for 28 years), 
said that not all directors are elected by 
political pull, or to take care of their 
sisters and daughters. He hoped there 
would never be concentration of school 
authority into a few hands unless we 
could be sure they were the best hands. 
There may be some places where the 
taxpayers are unwilling to contribute 
their share to the support of education, 
but it is not universal, nor so common as 
might be supposed from what we hear. 
His experience was that the people know 
what their schools are doing, and want it 
done well. Of course the country can- 
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not have schools like this one we meet 
in; but good work is done in those we 
have. It all depends on the teacher, and 
in his neighborhood good teachers are 
alwaysindemand. Wecannot pay them 
as much as the cities, and our term is not 
as long; but perhaps our eight months 
does as much for the children as your 
ten, for in the interim they are learning 
house and farm work, and developing 
physical power and self-reliance. The 
country schools furnish their share of 
great and successful men, and much of 
their product goes to the city and fills 
leading places—doctors, lawyers, judges, 
merchants, all the active walks of life. 
He believed the taxpayers generally are 
willing to support the schools—many of 
the heaviest of them have no children, 
but pay their share cheerfully, recogniz- 
ing that education is a benefit to the 
community by making society purer and 
safer. 

The Chair remarked that we were glad 
to hear from a director with a record so 
long and so honorable. 

Prof. H. H. Spayd, of Minersville, 
Schuylkil! county, said that the gentle- 
man must not infer that the advanced 
conditions of his township prevailed 
everywhere. There are many places 
where directors neglect the duty for which 
they are specifically elected, and most of 
us know it, if we are honest enough to 
confess it. His own town was fortunate, 
but it was not so in other districts with 
which he was familiar. He believed the 
centralization idea was altogether fal- 
lacious; the nearer we keep to the people 
the better, and we can never rise much 
above what they are willing to pay for. 
The directors should be a trifle in ad- 
vance of their community, but not too 
far. You may lead people, but cannot 
force them upward. He believed it is 
best for each district to legislate for itself 
—it fosters emulation. The compensa- 
tion of teachers in the country is one of 
the foremost questions of the day ; per- 
haps we should organize like the labor 
unions. The great appropriation has not 
accomplished the expected rise in salaries; 
the law should specify what is to be done 
with some of it, or the teacher will get 
no benefit. If all the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania would stand together and de- 
mand proper consideration, we might get 
a law which the directors would be com- 
pelled to obey. We stand next to the 
family and the church, and often must 
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take the place of both to greater or less 
extent, and should receive consideration 
accordingly. 

Dr. John A. M. Passmore said that 
the fact that teachers do not receive 
adequate salaries was in a measure their 
own fault; they should organize and 
make this Association a power in the 
land. As to centralization, he hoped 
never to see the day when Superintend- 
ents are made at Harrisburg ; if we can- 
not trust the people to run their own 
schools, whom can we trust?» We want 
to run our 2000 up to 5000 next year and 
more the following years, until we can go 
to the Legislature backed by a body that 
means something—while we are only a 
few hundred they can afford to laugh at 
us. We only got the compulsory law by 
continual, persistent hammering, and so 
with everything else. We have now 
included in our organization the three 
great educational powers—teachers, su- 
perintendents and directors—and if we 
do not build up our Association and make 
rad vocation respected it will be our own 
fault. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


In accordance with the Constitution, 
the Chair called for the selection of the 
Committee on Nominations, when the 
following were named: 

Supt. W. A. Snyder, Clinton county; 
Supt. H. S. Putnam, Bradford county; 
Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Delaware county; 
Wm. Chandler, Esq. (director), Lancaster 
county; Dr. E. T. Jeffers, York Collegiate 
Institute; Hon. J. Q. Stewart, Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Supt. 
Jas. M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre; Miss 
Susan C. Lodge, Philadelphia; Supt. L. 
E. McGinnes, Steelton. 

There being just the required number, 
they were declared elected as the Com- 
mittee. 

PLACE OF MEETING 

Supt. Hamilton, of Mito omnia: 
said that in the absence of Supt. Andrews 
of Pittsburg, who was detained by dan- 
gerous illness of his brother, he had been 
requested to invite the Association to 
hold its next meeting in that city. He 
urged the claims of the Smoky City, but 
did not promise as to heat conditions. 

Dr. Passmore inquired whether a suit- 
able hall was offered, and on his motion 
the subject was postponed until to- 
morrow to give Supt. Hamilton time to 
make inquiry. 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The following committees were ap- 
pointed by the President: 


On Resolutions—Supt. J. George Becht, 
Lycoming county; Supt. L. E. McGinnes, 
Steelton; Prof. F. S. Edmonds, Philadel- 
phia; Supt. C. A. Babcock, Oil City; Mrs. 
Emma V. Thomas, Roxborough. 

On Enrollment—-Supt. A. G. C. Smith, 
Delaware county; Prof. H. H. Spayd, Min- 
ersville; Prof. John B. Meyer, Bellefonte; 
Dr. Jesse Michener, Philadelphia; Miss 
Helen Yerkes, Philadelphia. 

On Auditing Treasurer's Account—Supt. 
G. W. Moore, Chester county; Principal A. 
S. Martin, Doylestown; Supt. R. F. Hof- 
fecker, Montgomery county. 


REPORT ON NECROLOGY. 


The Committee on Necrology appointed 
last year made the following report, pre- 
sented by Miss Susan C. Lodge, of Phila- 
delphia: 

The new Constitution adopted at the last 
meeting of the Association provides for the 
appointing of a Committee on Necrology, to 
report particularly on the death of those 
teachers who were members of the Associa- 
tion. It was suggested by the State Super- 
intendent and others that the only way to 
secure information of deaths would be to 
request such information from the city, 
county and borough superintendents. In 
accordance with this suggestion, a circular 
letter was sent out the middle of June to all 
superintendents, asking that they would 
send the names of all teachers under their 
superintendence who had died during the 
year, and also of other educators in colleges 
and secondary schools in their territory; 
and to the letter seven replies were received. 
We are glad if these replies record all the 
deaths that have taken place in our profes- 
sional ranks during the year. The seven 
replies announce ten deaths, and of these 
but one was a member of the Association 
this last year, and that one is reported 
from the Kurtztown State Normal School— 
Louis B. Sinnette. Mr. Sinnette was teacher 
of mathematics there, and, though only 
twenty-seven years of age, seems to have 
made his impress upon every department 
of the school, and he went out from his 
work with the high praise of having been a 
servant to his fellowmen. 

Supt. Smith, of Delaware county, reports 
the death of Miss Cilla A. Simpson, prin- 
cipal of the schools at Clifton Heights, a 
strong teacher, who, though not a member 
of the Association this last year, was a 
member through many years, and rarely 
missed one of its sessions. 

While the other deaths reported were of 
teachers not members this year, yet the 
committee desires to make mention of them. 

Supt. Moxley, of Susquehanna county, 
reports the death of two teachers, Miss 
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Margaret Borrell and Miss Nellie Driscoll. 
Supt. Fruit, of Mercer county, reports two 

ae. Mr. Joseph Gregory and Miss Laura 
iles. 

But two cities returned any reports. Supt. 
Cottingham, of Easton, notes the death of 
Jacob W. Weaver, A. M., and of Miss Mary 
E. Wolverton, both teachers in the public 
schools of that city, and of Rev. Thomas C. 
Porter, D. D., LL. D., professor of botany, 
zodlogy and geology in Lafayette College. 

Supt. Foose, of Harrisburg, notes the 
death of Miss Anna M. McCord, who taught 
sixteen years, and of Miss Mary E. Bell, 
who taught six years, both primary teachers 
of exceptionally good standing, loved by 
pupils and held in high esteem. 

On motion, the report was adopted by 
a rising vote. 


TEACHERS’ ANNUITY FUND. 


The report of the committee on Teach- 
ers’ Annuity Fund appointed at last ses- 
sion being called for, Supt. Jones, of 
West Chester, said the committee had 
given the matter some consideration with 
a view to legislation, but being advised 
by Deputy Stewart that nothing could 
be expected on that line, the matter was 
dropped, and no report had been pre- 
pared. If anything is to be done, the 
teachers themselves must supply the 
means. 

On motion, it was ordered that a new 
committee be appointed, to take the 
whole subject into consideration and re- 
port next year. 

The Association then adjourned until 
evening. 





TUESDAY EVENING. 


PENED with music by pupils of 

Philadelphia schools, after which the 

President, Dr. Stahr, delivered the follow- 
ing address, on 


THE LIFE-GIVING TOUCH. 


In the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach the hero is represented as feos ome | 
from the unsophisticated state of boy 
into a valiant knight who becomes enrolled 
among the keepers of the Holy Grail and in 
the end becomes their king. He is of royal 
birth; but since his father was slain in 
battle, his mother determined to bring him 
up in solitude and seclusion, without 
knightly training or a knowledge of the 
world. It happened, however, that a noble 
knight in armor came to the solitude in 
which he lived, and the sight of this war- 
rior stirred the spirit of the simple youth 
and kindled the desire to leave home, to 
see the world, and to take part in its busy 
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life until he too should become a knight in 
armor like the one who had so strongly im- 
pressed his imagination. The state of 
mind in which he was thus ushered into 
the world, sent out by his mother in the 
dress of a fool, is described in the poem by 
the Middle High German word ¢umd, from 
which we have the Modern High German 
dumm, meaning stupid, and the English 
dumb, meaning mute. The original word 
denotes a state of undifferentiated feeling, 
a want of experience, inability to under- 
stand the meaning of subjective longings 
and aspirations, or the significance of ob- 
jective scenes and aspects of human life. 
There is a blending of the home feeling and 
of a desire to wander, of ignorance of the 
world and its ways and of a keen interest in 
all that life offers, of modest distrust of self 
and of bold courage and love of adventure. 
This is the crude material out of which is 
developed the many-sided, strong, chas- 
tened, self-sacrificing hero who takes his 
place by common consent as the bravest of 
the brave. Before he reaches this point, 
however, he has much to learn, many errors 
to atone for, many missteps to rectify, much 
waywardness to overcome. And when after 
a long course of training and striving he 
comes at length to the very threshold of the 
realization of his hopes, he fails of that 
realization because he is not yet fully awake 
to the significance of the life that is before 
him. Hecomes to a lordly castle and is the 

est of a noble knight. He is entertained 
in regal splendor surrounded by the noblest 
lords and ladies. He sees the king upon 
his throne encompassed by everything that 
is supposed to make life joyous; but the 
king is depressed and sorrowful, suffering 
from an incurable wound, unable to die 
even until relief comes through him who is 
to be his successor as the keeper of the 
Grail. Parzival sees all this; he is the 
destined keeper; but when the poisoned 
spear by which the king was wounded is 
borne through the chamber and there are 
loud lamentations on every side, he fails to 
ask what all this means, and is therefore 
unable to relieve the sorrow of the king, who 
is his own uncle, Anfortas. He is banished 
again from the Temple of the Grail to 
resume his trials and wanderings for many 
long and weary years. 

This legend is an apt illustration of the 
process by which a boy or girl is educated, 
a human soul fitted for the exalted position 
for which it was intended. It is not enough 
for such training that the mind should be 
instructed in the elements of knowledge, 
that it should gain experience by contact 
with the world, that it should acquire the 
ability to use the forces and agencies which 
are at hand to make life comfortable and 
happy. The essential thing is that it should 
be aroused to the significance of its sur- 
roundings and brought into sympathetic 
touch with the world. It needs to acquire 
not knowledge but wisdom, to obtain not 
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power but culture, to throb not with silent 
emotion but with living sympathy which 
leads to active participation in the move- 
ments of history, so that the individual 
shares the joys and sorrows of mankind and 
helps to make society pure and holy—the 
realization of the ideal of humanity. 

Two factors contribute to the making of 
the man in the process of development as 
we have described it. There is first of all 
the education of circumstances, and then 
more particularly the education of the 
school. The individual is subjected to a 
process of training by contact with his sur- 
roundings. Nature and society, exerting 
their silent but ever active influence, be- 
come the first teachers, and the growing 
child is taught in the school of Se 
Education, however, means more than this. 
In Rosenkranz’s definition, that it is the 
influencing ot man by man, so that he is 
led to actualize himself through his own 
efforts, stress is laid upon the influence 
which one individual exerts upon another 
for the avowed purpose of training and 
developing the latter until the potentialities. 
of his nature are brought to their full reali- 
zation. Here then is the office of the school 
and of the teacher. The problem is not how 
to impart the most knowledge or how to 
equip the mind with the best intellectual 
furniture, but to arouse the dormant facul- 
ties, to bring the pupil in touch with his 
environment, to make him appropriate for 
himself the best that men have thought and 
done in the world, to lead him in the path 
of natural growth by the proper use of his 
powers until he attains to perfect manhood, 
a freeman whom the truth makes free. This. 
requires more than school discipline and 
improved methods of teaching. It can only 
be done through personal contact, by the 
life-giving touch, the stimulating, quicken- 
ing power which the true teacher always 
exerts upon his pupils. 

It is an old belief that vital energy can be 
communicated by touch from one individual 
to another. From the medicine-man and 
the faith-healer to the sovereign who was 
supposed to cure the King’s Evil by his 
touch, all classes of society have had faith 
in the efficacy of physical contact. The 
Divine Master Himself laid hands on those 
who came to Him, and virtue, that is to say 
energy, was communicated to those who 
touched Him. How easy it is to transfer 
this —— from the physicai into the 
moral sphere, and invest the laying on of 
hands with spiritual significance! Knights 
were dubbed by means of the accolade. 
Parents laid their hands in blessing upon 
the heads of their children. From the time 


of the apostles the church has performed 
acts of confirmation and ordination in the 
same way. The virtue communicated in 
these cases is supposed to be not physical, 
but spiritual; and yet physical contact is 
made to be at least the symbol if not the 
medium of such communication. 
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Physical contact, however, is not neces- 
sary in order to the communication of vital 
energy. There is a subtle influence silently 
exerted by one personality upon another as 
real, as effective in producing definite 
results as if it were transmitted through a 
physical medium and the quantity could be 
precisely measured. A word or a glance, a 
gesture or a change of feature, may change 
the current of a man’s life. The mere 
presence of a certain individual may change 
the temper and conduct of a large number 
of boys and girls, of men and women. 
Speaking technically we may say that 
energy of this kind may not only be con- 
ducted but also radiated. The actual result 
in either case depends on the relation estab- 
lished between the source and the recipient 
of the power. The two must be en rapport 
with each other. 

Success in education depends primarily 
upon the personality of the teacher and 
upon his ability to establish a relation of 
living contact with his pupil. Teachers are 
born, not made. That is to say, no special 
training and no amount of experience can 
supply the lack of native capacity or furnish 
the personal force which the successful 
teacher must ess. Certainly, training 
and scholarship are needed; there must be 
accurate knowledge of the subject, and 
familiarity with the principles of psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy; but above all these, the 
teacher needs the quick sympathy and the 
stimulating power which nature has be- 
stowed on those only who are destined to be 
leaders of men. There is in every child not 
hopelessly idiotic a kernel which serves as 
the starting-point of sound intellectual and 
moral growth; and it is the province of the 
teacher to find and develop it. Until per- 
sonal contact is established on this basis, 
there cannot be the sort of influence exerted 
or the sort of training produced that may 
be expected from scientific education. To 
find it, especially in the young child, close 
association is necessary. The teacher must 
have ample opportunity to study the dispo- 
sition and peculiarities of every pupil and 
time to win his confidence in order that the 
two may work together, both in the mastery 
of special lines of study, and in the pursuit 
of all those interests which bear on the 
expanding mind of the child. In the case 
of older pupils, as for instance in the 
lecture-room of the college or university, 
the personal element is less distinctly in 
view, but it is nevertheless potent, and, in- 
deed, essential if the work done is to have 
any high educational value. 

It has been said that the ideal university 
would be formed by a President Mark eA 
kins and a youthful James A. Garfield 
seated on a log. If this is understood to 
mean that the best text-books, ample ap- 
paratus, scholarly professors, and academic 
traditions are not necessary to make a good 
institution of learning, then there never 
was a conception more false and pernicious. 
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But it is true, and that is the evident mean- 
ing of the illustration, that the coming to- 
gether of two such personalities fully ex 
vapport furnishes the ideal condition of suc- 
cessful education. It would be criminal 
folly to ignore the principles of pedagogy, 
or to undervalue the importance of child 
study. Much depends on the subjects 
taught and their proper correlation. But 
all these sink into insignificance beside 
the overshadowing importance of personal 
contact and the quickening influence of 
mind upon mind. 

The charge is sometimes made against 
school and college training that it does not 
really educate, that those who go out from 
our schools are not fitted to grapple with 
the affairs of practical life, that boys and 
girls have to unlearn many things which 
they have been taught, and begin anew to 
gain a practical education. As over against 
school training, there is held up for our ad- 
miration the skill or ability of the so-called 
practical man, who has achieved success 
without having had school advantages. It 
is surely not necessary in this presence to 
say that such a sweeping charge is ground- 
less and unjust. But let it be admitted 
that many boys and girls, young men and 
young women, are very helpless and un- 
practical when they leave school or college. 
In many cases the education is an artificial 
or mechanical process which produces only 
impracticables. The cause is not far to seek. 
In all such cases there is no life in the edu- 
cational process. The quickening influence 
of personal touch between teacher and pupil 
is lacking, and the mind of the latter is not 
really awake. There is a great deal of 
grinding and but little flour. The subjects 
taught are drilled into the pupils by a sort 
of mechanical process rather than presented 
in such a way that the mind grasps them by 
its own spontaneous activity. They are 
taken in but not digested; apprehended but 
not comprehended, as Kant says. The 
pupil is pushed forward, sent out to explore, 
to master according to a mechanical rule, 
without the sympathetic companionship of 
the teacher, without a common interest in 
the subject on the part of teacher and pupil 
which makes the mastery of it a real victory 
for each of them. 

The great teacher thoroughly understands 
his subject on the one hand, and he never 
does the pupil’s work on the other. But he 
enters into the pupil’s work with genuine 
sympathy, and becomes, for the time being, 
a learner himself. Even the multiplication 
table can be taught with sympathetic inter- 
est. Let us take two typical examples from 
widely different fields, men who by common 
consent rank among the world’s greatest 
teachers, Socrates and Agassiz. The method 
pases by the former at once places him 

eside the learner as a searcher for the 


truth. The skilfully directed questions not 
only serve to dissipate false notions, 
bring into painful prominence the ignorance 
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of him who thinks he is wise; but they also 
ut the real student in touch with his sub- 
ject, help him to eae se on right lines, 
and lead him to the conclusion to which the 
master himself is apparently coming as the 
subject takes shape in hisown mind. Agas- 
siz, on the contrary, without asking ques- 
tions, puts a fish, let us say, into the hands 
of a student, with the injunction to study 
it carefully for an hour, and then lets him 
describe what he has observed. When the 
few points have been described, he sends 
him back with ‘‘Is that all? Look at it for 
another hour,’’ and a pon the operation 
until interest is kindled and close observa- 
tion secured. But all this is done in order 
that the pupil may see with the teacher’s 
eyes, and pursue his investigation in the 
master’s spirit. Laboratory work carried 
forward in this way, in the nature of the 
case, calls for the closest sympathy and co- 
operation between teacher and pupil. Every 
great teacher is in this way a source of in- 
spiration; he inspires his pres to observe 
as he observes, to think as he thinks, to feel 
as he feels, to act as he acts. The two will 
not always agree, for no two minds see 
things in precisely the same way. But 
they agree in this, that they search for the 
truth and loyally accept it as it authenti- 
cates itself to their minds. They are held 
in line in all their work by the moral prin- 
ciples which underlie rational activity in 
every sphere of human life. 

- Much stress is laid in modern educational 
methods on Rousseau’s maxim, ‘‘ Follow 
Nature.’’ There is danger of being misled 
by it in moral training, for nature needs to 
be regulated and restrained. But, surely, 
in the growth of mind it is necessary to 
insist upon the study of subjects which are 
not interesting, and the performance of 
tasks which are not agreeable. Long, 
persistent, all-conquering effort in the 
study of mathematics, or of the ancient 
languages, even when there is no natural 
ability in that particular line manifest, 
may not be time wasted, because it will 
bring a return in the form of mental 
discipline and will-power which are of in- 
calculable value. But, after all, the mind 
must work naturally if its activity is to 
produce a lasting result. Artificial and me- 
chanical processes of memory and thought 
yield no real fruit, and they injure the 
mind. The natural method brings the 
learner in touch with his subject, and in 
touch with those who are working in the 
same line. That is to say, the pursuit of 
the same truth invariably brings the seek- 
ers nearer to each other. Two astronomers 
or two psychologists, by virtue of their 
being such, find themselves possessed of a 
common spirit, and they are naturally 
friends and companions (provided they have 
not come under the influence of the odium 
scientificum). ‘Two lovers of art before the 
same masterpiece will recognize each other 
without the formality of an introduction. 
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In this way art and science and general 
culture become a bond of fellowship the 
wide world over, ignoring all difference of 
nationality and language. Now this kind 
of fellowship naturally springs up between 
teacher and pupil whenever education pro- 
ceeds on natural lines and leads on to its 
legitimate result. Under the pressure and 
friction of school duties, especially when 
large numbers are to be taught, it is no eas 
matter to get on such a footing. But it is 
absolutely necessary that the teacher should 
come in touch with each pupil individually, 
no matter how tumultuous and conflicting 
the conditions may be, so as to establish a 
relation of mutual understanding and con- 
fidence. Then he will not only teach but 
also educate. 

There is no branch of study in which this 
principle does not find its application. But 
it applies with special force to what we call 
Nature Study. A child may learn much 
about nature and natural phenomena with- 
out getting to nature’s heart, so to speak. 
The knowledge gained in that way is of 
little value, because there is no living interest 
in the subject. But if the child’s attention 
is awakened to the real significance of com- 
mon, every-day objects, if it learns to hear 
and understand the voices of nature, the 
world will at once put on a different aspect, 
and the sympathetic interest which attaches 
to study in this line will spread to every 
other department and make the work of the 
teacher comparatively easy. I shall never 
forget how the whole world was glorified to 
me when, as a boy, I first came in contact 
with a teacher who had some knowledge of 
botany, and in company with whom I began 
to study plants and animals. Since that 
time I have again and again seen the inter- 
est of boys and girls quickened by the study ~ 
of flowers and trees, butterflies and birds. 
There is a double advantage in such study, 
beside the effect which it has on other lines 
of work. The world is worth studying. 
There is an immediate utility in knowledge 
of this kind which is at once recognized. 
But the effect upon the mind itself is still 
more important. The mind is broadened as 
it comes in touch with the life of nature, 
and the reflex influence exerted upon the 
student himself is of greater significance 
than the knowledge gained by such study. 
Sympathy with nature and the mysteries of 
natural life enriches the soul and brings 
man into closer fellowship with the Lord of 
nature. 


‘Let there be many windows in your soul, 
That all the glory of the universe 
May glorify it. . . . Tune your ear 
To all the wordless music of the stars 
And to the voice of nature, and your heart 
Shall turn to truth and goodness as the plant 
Turns to the sun. A thousand unseen hands 
Reach down to help you from their peace- 

crowned heights, 

And all the forces of the firmament 
Shall fortify your strength.” 
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Equally important from this point of view | 


is Manual Training. In our large cities, 
where the pene for nature study are 
not so abundant, manual training may be 
regarded as one of the best, perhaps the very 
best, means of bringing the mind of the 
child in touch with the world for which it 
is educated, so that the knowledge ac- 
quired in the different branches may be 
made real and have a natural course of 
development. It is of much value to the 
child to learn to handle tools and to make a 
beginning in the industrial arts; and prac- 
tice in the workshop and in the laboratory 
develops skill, brings dormant talent to 
light, affords healthful exercise for con- 
structive ability, and introduces variety into 
the monotonous routine of daily duties. 
But the greatest value of manual training, 
I take it, is to be found in the fact that it 
brings teacher and pupil in close relation in 
the pursuit of a definite, tangible purpose, 
and in that way develops mutual interest 
and confidence, and prepares the way for 
the kind of personal influence which means 
so much in the training of the child. 

If the principle which I have been trying 
to enforce is important in those lines of work 
for which the teacher is primarily held re- 
sponsible, and in which he gives direct 
instruction, it is of still greater importance 
in the moral and religious spheres, where 
the results, in my judgment, depend not so 
much upon direct effort and formal teaching, 
as they do upon the silent but powerful 
influence of daily contact, the free inter- 
change of thought and feeling and the 
gradual shaping of the opinions of the child 
after the type of the teacher by a process of 
unconscious assimilation. It is an old idea 
that virtue may be taught. But it is cer- 
tainly an error, though a very common one, 
to suppose that you can make men moral 
by precept or by putting good laws upon 
the statute book. Moral instruction cer- 
tainly has its uses, and children must be 
taught what is moral in order that they may 
know how to make moral distinctions when 
they come to be men and women. But 
morality is a matter not of the understand- 
ing but of the will, not of the head but of 
the heart; and the heart cannot be coerced, 
it-can only be won. There is, therefore, a 
whole class of subjects with respect to which 
direct precept is of but little value. The 
appeal must lie to the heart and to the con- 
science of the child, and the awakening of 


these is possible only in the concrete rela- 
tions of life. 

_Man is made for society, and morality, we 
are told, consists essentially in the recog- 
nition of what is due to self and to others in 
- the various relations in which men come to 


stand to one another. Children have a 
social nature as well as their seniors, and 
on this basis their moral ideas must rest. 
He who wins their confidence and becomes 
their friend finds the way open to develop 
conscience, to mould opinions and to form 
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character. You may fly the flag from every 
school-house in the land, but you will not 
make children patriotic until you touch 
their hearts and kindle the flame of enthu- 
siastic love and devotion; you may teach 
political economy and discuss the respective 
rights of capital and labor, but you will not 
harmonize clashing interests until you win 
the heart and conscience to the practice of 
the golden rule; you may teach the physio- 
logical effects of alcohol and tobacco by 
means of text-books and charts, but you 
will not teach temperance until you win the 
heart so that it delights in virtue, and clean- 
liness and purity and morality become a 
second nature. 

Under the laws of our Commonwealth you 
are not permitted to give religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools. But if you are 
religious, if you have faith, if your heart 
rests in the arms of Everlasting Love, your 
words casually spoken, your way of looking 
at the world and meeting the conditions of 
life, your appeal to the heart and your trust 
in God will not fail to encourage and foster 
the growth of the child’s religious nature. 
I do not mean to say that religious instruc- 
tion is not important in a positive form, for 
I think itis. But in any case religion isa 
matter of life more than it is of the cate- 
chism. ‘‘Give me the first ten years of a 
child’s life,’’ an eminent educator has said, 
‘‘and I care not what you do with him 
afterward.’’ The teacher can not have such 
exclusive control as is here asked for. But 
he can have the child long enough to incul- 
cate sturdy honesty in public and private 
life, a sense of decency and honor, temper- 
ance, patriotism, and the love of God and 
man. Here the result depends purely upon 
what the teacher is, and upon the personal 
influence which he is capable of wielding in 
his daily intercourse with those who are 
placed in his care and keeping. 

We are in the habit of calling schools of 
all kinds institutions of learning. It seems 
to me that they ought to be regarded as 
educational institutions, no matter what 
their grade may be. To educate is more 
than to teach. It is to fit the student or 
pupil for the world and for society. Whether 
the process stops with the primary school, 
or with the college or the university, eve 
stage should be in complete sympathy wit 
life so far as it may be apprehended at the 
time, and afford a ready transition to a 
larger and fuller life in the future. This is 
possible only to the degree that the character 
of the teacher moulds the character of the 
pupil, and or sm him with a firm purpose 
to realize the three attributes of scholarship, 
strength and integrity. To do this the 
course of study must be broad enough to 
touch every human interest, and the teacher 
must quicken the spirit of the pupil so that 
he goes out into the world imbued with the 
ideal of Sir Galahad: 

‘My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.’’ 
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The address was warmly applauded. 
Mrs. Emma V. Thomas, of Roxbor- 
ough, then read the following paper on 


THE NEW AND THE OLD GEOGRAPHY. 


When the Mediterranean Sea was the 
centre of the known world, and Pheenicia 
held undisputed sway over the countries 
bordering upon it, few geographical facts 
were needed, and geographic literature was 
almost, if not quite, unknown. The few facts 
needed pertained to commerce and business 
life, hence commercial geography is the 
oldest form of geography, while the earliest 
study of the subject was necessarily a study 
from nature, and not from books. 

Time passed, and as civilization advanced 
man’s wants increased, but his determina- 
tion to supply these wants kept pace with 
his advancing civilization. More trade and 
easier communication with trade centres 
was the universal cry, and when the known 
world failed to satisfy this demand the un- 
known was penetrated. Even the terrors of 
the unexplored failed to shut man out from 
what he wanted and from where he wanted 
to go. Geographic knowledge broadened 
and geographic facts changed with the in- 
crease and extension of commercial activity. 
When Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean was turned into western Europe, 
and Venice and Genoa declined before the 

owth of their western rivals. When Co- 

umbus discovered the New World he be- 
came the pioneer of those brilliant discov- 
erers and explorers who added to the world’s 
geography, as they added new possibilities 
to the world’s trade. 

During the period of discovery and ex- 
ploration man’s mind focussed on his con- 
quests, on the extent, contour and possibili- 
ties of the countries he had found or won, 
and the geography became more and more 
political as it echoed and re-echoed his 
dominating thought. 

Political geography focussed upon the 
political advancement of man, and upon 
the earth as modified by him. The bound- 
aries, extent and natural advantages of 
rival nations became now of paramount 
importance. Because extent of territory, 
locality and statistics were uppermost in 
men’s minds, geographers, text-books and 
teachers reflected these facts. 

But this political geo raphy was a dead 
geography. It sacrificed the spirit of geo- 
graphic truth to the letter of geographic 
text. It saw the earth, not as a working, 
producing organism palpitating with life 
and movement, but as an extent of country 
to be divided and sub-divided by man. Its 
key-note was not the earth as the home of 
man and the field of human activity, but 
the amount of earth possessed by individual 
nations and the details of their respective 
claims. 

The methods of teaching this geography 





were as lifeless as the text-books, and the 
cext-books as lifeless as the aim. Symbols 
were taught instead of things, facts instead 
of principles, map language without the 
life-study preceding it. 

Day after day children studied the text, 
worked out the questions printed beneath 
the map, and recited verbatim the facts 
studied. Was the result knowledge of a 
world made and still making forman? Not 
so, but knowledge of the map—of the ma 
of many colors—of the map whose black 
dots were cities, whose black lines were 
rivers, whose broken lines were mountains, 
while map questions and map symbols 
alike suggested little of life or action. 
Every bit of learning has a dual value, a 
value for knowledge and a value for power, 
hence we would next inquire into the disci- 
plinary result of such methods. It was 
taxed memory, over-fed memory, and not 
trained memory, for the memory was forced 
into storing symbols and disconnected facts, 
was forced into holding that which the 
the thought-powers should have worked 
over, organized and assimilated. 

Time passed, the world moved onward, and 
as it did so, individuality asserted itself and the 
age of authority was superseded by the age of 
reason. In the world of letters and the world 
of science, men no longer blindly accepted but 
questioned, In the industrial, social and edu- 
cational world, cause was associated with effect, 
and mankind pondered over the why and the 
wherefore. Since the days of Humboldt, Ritter 
and Guyot, geography has partaken of this pro- 
gressive spirit, for with them began its scien- 
tific study and its study from the natural side. 
Physical geography then became the new 
geography; political, the old, and the new was 
an enormous stride forward, for while the old 
saw the earth as man modified it, the new saw 
it as God made it. While the old saw the earth 
as an extent of territory to be divided and sub- 
divided by man, the new saw it as the home of 
man and the field of human action. While the 
old saw the earth through the darkened glass 
of man’s achievements, the new saw it as it is, 
as a living, working, ‘producing organism, 
fresh from the hands of the Maker, glowing 
with color, germinant with life, palpitating with 
the movement of forces harmoniously working 
to supply man’s wants and to minister to his 
comforts. In the enthusiasm of the new, men 
forsook not political geography, but assigned it 
to its proper place, for the history and political: 
advancement of a nation depend to a great ex- 
tent upon its geographic conditions. 

The improved aim of the new geography 
modernized the old-time methods euspoel in 
its teaching. Because the old focussed on facts, 
it began with the book and demanded the 
teacher who knew the book. The new focussed 
on relations, and on principles underlying facts, 
consequently it began with the home and de- 
manded the teacher who knew the home and 
coul¢ utilize the types and unfold the principles 
hidden in the home district. The old geography 
then began with the book and built upon facts, 
while the new began with the home, made use 
of the self-activity of the child, and built upon 
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first-hand facts gained through personal obser- 
vation and experience. Yet the new spurned 
not the book, but made it supplemental to the 
true teacher and the living earth. 

Again, the old geography was content with 
symbols, the new pierced the symbol and laid 
hold of the idea symbolized, for while the old 
studied words and map signs, the new studied 
things. A river is a stream of water flowing 
toward the sea, said the student, and the old- 
time teacher was content—content though that 
student’s river rippled not, though its wavelets 
murmured not, though it cut nor builded not, 
though life moved not upon its surface, flour- 
ished not upon its banks and rejoiced not 
within its depths. ‘Tis the flowing stream 
within the home district, the running water on 
the rainy day that, under proper guidance, 
opens ear-gates to the sound of flowing waters 
and eye-gates to their movement and their 
work. Link trained imagination to personal 
observation of the rivulet, and it will interpret 
rivers beyond rivers the world over. Since 
‘‘every little nook and shaded corner is but a 
reflection of the whole of nature,’’ intellectual 
contact with the world about us is the pathway 
to living knowledge of the world beyond sense 
limits. 

The map symbol of the old geography was as 
lifeless as the word-study which preceded it, 
while the map itself suggested mainly locality, 
direction and extent. Yet ’tis the function of 
the symbol to glow with the idea symbolized, 
and of the map to give true concepts of the 
land it represents. You and I know that neither 


map nor map-symbol will recall the world of 
beauty, life and action, unless thoughtful study 
of type forms precede the giving of name words 
and map signs, and unless children be trained 
to read, to read through the map sign to the 


thought as it is in nature. Nay more, as musi- 
cal notes can vary with each different position 
on the staff, so the story of the map symbol is 
modified by its position in each different zone. 

The greatest glory of the new geography was 
that it saw the earth germinant with life, its 
agencies working harmoniously for man’s com- 
fort and well being. 

The new geography then differed from the 
old in both aims and methods of teaching. It 
differed in its knowledge results, for while the 
old gave facts, the new laid hold of the unify- 
ing, scientific principles underlying facts. It 
differed in its disciplinary results, for while the 
old overfed the memory and starved the other 
powers, the new deemed that thought best 
which called for the closest observation, the 
truest imagination, the deepest thought and the 
most deliberate judgment. Can we marvel 
then, that, while the old developed students, 
the new made of these students young geog- 
raphers? 

What is geography? A study of the earth 
and its people; but the different constructions 
placed upon this definition groove and have 
grooved its methods of teaching. Likewise the 
aim in geography has ever reflected the spirit 
of the age, for geography sees the present, his 
tory the past; and the geography of to-day is 
the history of to-morrow. Mark you, when 
trade was uppermost in men’s minds, geography 
was commercial; when acquisition of territory 
dominated man’s thinking, geography was po- 
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litical, and the child studied the earth as man 
modified it; when the age of authority was su- 
perseded by the age of reason, physical geo- 
graphy took the ascendency and the student 
saw the earth as God made it, while political 
geography found its proper place. 

To-day, methinks, the geography should be 
wrought out of the entire three, for the practical 
spirit of the age demands that geography pre- 
pare for the wage-earning side of life, while the 
scientific spirit requires the pupil to know the 
physical basis for industrial facts, and the de- 
pendence of man’s political advancement upon 
his physical surroundings. Physical geography 
may be superseded, but it cannot be ignored, 
because the nature factor makes possible human 
results. 

Physical geography studied man in his envir- 
onment and man adjusting himself to his envir- 
onment, but it focussed on the environment. 
The new geography, I take it, should focus on 
man in his relations to the earth, on man ful- 
filling the Divine commission: ‘‘ Replenish the 
earth and subdue it. Have dominion over every 
living thing.’”’ This means nothing less than 
that he should overcome barriers and climatic 
obstacles; should utilize earth’s agencies and 
thereby increase the quantity, quality and vari- 
ety of her products, should so annihilate time 
and space that interchange of thought, sympa- 
thies and commodities links the peoples of the 
earth into one people. 

From earliest times man has endeavored to 
subjugate the earth, but the subjugation of the 

ast meant conquest over fellow man, the sub- 
jugation of the present means conquest of the 
material resources of earth, and of her forms of 
inherent energy—heat, electricity and magnet- 
ism. 

The geography of to-day begins with the 
home, where through field lessons and intel- 
lectual contact with the living earth, the child 
can study his environment, what it is and how 
it came to be; can build upon home types the 
world beyond sense limits. The young geogra- 
pher then can with John Burroughs ‘‘sit at home 
and watch the great globe swing around to him 
like a revolving show-case. The change of 
seasons is like the passage of strange and new 
countries. The zones of the earth with all their 
beauties and marvels pass one’s door and linger 
long in the passing.’’ The great trouble is for 
Mohammed to know when the mountain really 
comes tohim. You and I know that Moham- 
med will know the mountain only when he 
recognizes and reads aright the characteristic 
scene, song, incident, and life of each flitting 
month and passing season. Only when teach- 
ers and pupils keep a sharp lookout will they 
catch the varied scenes in the panorama of 
changing life and interpret through them the 
world beyond sense limits. 

Industrial geography likewise radiates from 
the child outward, for the little one cares naught 
about space limits. ‘‘That is near to him which 
is near his interests; that is remote which 
touches not his daily life.’”’ Interest the student 
in the simple industrial products, and he can 
follow them intelligently even to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Think you when he knows 
growing wheat he cannot see it anywhere—in 
his own fair land, in the sun-kissed fields of the 
Old World, in the ripening harvests south of the 
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Equator? Think you, when he has been shown 
wool in its successive stages—from the sheep’s 
back to the manufactured article—he cannot 
picture the laborer at work and roam with the 
wool-bearing animal o’er America’s fair fields, 
through Australia’s plains, o’er the vales and 
dales of the Argentine Republic? 

Geography treated in this broad way involves 
not the study of a simple science, but a gleaniny 
from many fields, whose harvesting by and by 
will require the study of separate sciences. Yet 
while its presuppositions are in many sciences, 
it does not include all the fact lore of those 
sciences. The mistake of to-day is the making 
geography too comprehensive, and the problem 
of to-day is the knowing just what its limita- 
tions are. 

The geographer need not bea botanist, yet 
he must observe the plant at work, study its 
relations to earth, air, sea, sky and man, that 
he can realize how man through supplying the 
plant’s needs can increase its producing power 
and extend the area of its production. 

“ The geographer need not be a geologist, yet 
he must know the nature and effects of erosion, 
etc.; he need not be a mineralogist, yet he must 
know the chief sources and the common uses of 
the minerals of civilization.”’ 

Yet the glory of this newest geography is that 
it touches the feeling and the doing life of the 
child. How can it fail:to awaken sympathy 
with the world of workers? How can it fail to 
develop in each a feeling of responsibility and 
a willingness to share in the world’s work? 
And the culmination of all is action. ‘‘ He lives 
most who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the’best.’? He does most who 

“ Acts, acts in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead,”’ 
—so acts as to 
“Match the mountains of this great Republic 
And not creep dwarfed and abased beneath them.”’ 

At the close of this paper, Association 

adjourned to 9 a. m. to-morrow. 


<a 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


EVOTIONAL services were con- 

ducted by Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins, 

D. D., of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 

Philadelphia, who read the 123d Psalm 

and part of the 2d chapter of Luke, and 
offered prayer. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 


Two life-size portraits, richly framed 
in gold, had been placed upon the plat- 
form and attracted much attention. They 
were ordered by the Association at the 
Williamsport meeting and placed in the 
Department of Public Instruction, at the 
suggestion of the Secretary, Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey, who now reported upon them 
as follows: 

The portraits of Hon. Samuel Breck, 
of Philadelphia, and Hon. Henry L,. 
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Dieffenbach, which at the meeting of last 
year at Williamsport, I was ‘directed to 
place in the Department of Public In- 
struction, completing the series of eight 
or nine historic portraits in this Depart- 
ment, were sent to Harrisburg in Novem- 
ber last. They are placed on exhibition 
here that the members of the Associa- 
tion may see what kind of pictures they 
are and what manner of men they were. 
These portraits cost $110. This was ap- 
propriated at our last session, and they 
were paid for before they were placed in 
the Department. 

Hon. Samuel Breck is one of the most 
interesting men in our school annals. 
He was a resident of Philadelphia for 
nearly two generations, a prominent cit- 
izen now well-nigh forgotten, but whose 
kindly face should come back with pleas- 
ant greeting into the schools. He went 
to Harrisburg as a member of the Senate 
from Philadelphia, in 1833, with the sole 
purpose of having a law for the estab- 
lishment of common schools passed at 
that session. He was chairman of the 


Joint Committee of Education in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature for the session 
of 1833-34, and wrote the noted law of 


1834. He had been a member of the 
Legislature from 1817 to 1821, and served 
as a member of the Eighteenth United 
States Congress with Daniel Webster. 
He was born before the Revolutionary 
War, was a child three years old in Bos- 
ton at the time of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and in care of a nurse, who looked 
at the battle from a distance, as did her 
little charge, all unconscious of its signifi- 
cance. He spent some years of his boy- 
hood life in France, and was personally 
acquainted with men of note on both 
sides of the Atlantic, among them Wash- 
ington, La Fayette and others, and lived 
to swing his hat at the age of ninety, on 
the platform of the Institution for the 
Blind in this city—where he often went - 
and in which he was much interested— 
and to join in cheers for the success of 
the Union arms under the administration 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

I take pleasure in presenting to the 
Association a printed sketch which 
touches many points in the life of this 
unusual man, in which I think you will 
be interested and which makes further 
extended report unnecessary. 

The leading names in the early history 
of our school system are Governors 
George Wolf and David Ritner, Samuel 
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Breck, Thaddeus Stevens and Thomas 
H. Burrowes. The last named was the 
great organizer of the system, who gave 
more of his thought and life to it than all 
the rest combined. He took the law as 
he found it, made of it a working statute, 
and under it put the school system of the 
State into effective operation. 

The portrait of Deputy Supt. Henry 
Lewars Dieffenbach has been made, like 
that of Mr. Breck, from the best photo- 
graph within reach, and goes most fit- 
tingly upon the walls of the Department 
of Public Instruction. As to the work of 
Mr. Dieffenbach, who was also a resident 
of Philadelphia during the last years 
of his life, I read from Dr. Wickersham’s 
History of Education in Pennsylvania: 

‘*At the instance of Governor Bigler, 
at the beginning of his administration, 
Superintendent Hughes placed Henry 
L. Dieffenbach in charge of the School 
Department as chief clerk. The choice 
could hardly have fallen into better 
hands. Born in Montour county in 1821; 
descended from old German stock; edu- 
cated theoretically in the ‘‘day schools’”’ 
of the time, with a brief term at Danville 
Academy, and practically in sundry 
printing offices in Central Pennsylvania; 
a warm friend of the free school system, 
and, as a school director for a number of 
years, well acquainted with its practical 
operations; slow to act, but when once 
moved to action, unbending in firmness 
and of unflinching courage; a Pennsyl- 
vanian through and through, and in 
sympathy with Pennsylvania thought and 
feeling—Henry L. Dieffenbach was just 
the man to, fill the important place 
assigned him in the administration of the 
school affairs of the State, at the critical 
period through which they were then 
passing. That he did much of the think- 

ng for the system, as well as the greater 


part of the work of the Department, his 
superior officers have always been free to 


acknowledge. Retiring from office with 
Governor Bigler, in 1855, he was soon 
after appointed County Superintendent 
of Clinton county, which position he held 
but a short time; and subsequently served 
as a trustee of the Normal Schools at Mil- 
lersville, Bloomsburg and Lock Haven. 
He was Deputy Sccretary of the Com- 
monwealth during the administration of 
Governor Packer. 

**The first practical step in the direc- 
tion of the important school legislation of 
1854, was the preparation by State Super- 
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intendent Hughes of a school bill based 
upon the law of 1849, but revising that 
law and adding certain new features. In 
his work on the bill, the Superintendent 
freely consulted his chief clerk, and was 
aided by the counsel of the Governor; 
and, outside of the Department, he re- 
ceived suggestions on certain points, if 
not drafts of sections, from Thomas H. 
Burrowes and Bishop Alonzo Potter. 
The sections relating to the establishment 
of teachers’ schools were without doubt 
drawn by the pen of the former of these 
gentlemen; and the latter is to be credited 
for suggesting the section which provided 
for the preparation of a work on school 
architecture. This bill differed in many 
minor respects from that which was passed 
in 1854, but mainly in providing for one 
or two examiners of teachers in each 
county in addition to a ‘‘ school visitor,’ 
and for two teachers’ schools, one in the 
eastern and the other in the western part 
of the State, at a cost for lots, buildings 
and furniture of not over twenty-five 
thousand dollars each. It was late in 
the session of 1853 when Superintendent 
Hughes submitted his bill to the Legis- 
lature, and either for want of time ora 
disinclination to take up the subject, it 
was not considered. 

‘*The administration, however, was 
earnestly in favor of school reform. The 
discarded bill was kept on the desk of the 
chief clerk, under the hammer of the criti- 
cism of the officers of the Department and 
of outside friends of education, all the 
long summer and fall, and by the open- 
ing of the session of the Legislature, 
January, 1854, it was so changed and 
perfected as to be in a shape to be pressed 
toa passage. The most marked improve- 
ment in it was the substitution of the 
office of County Superintendent for the 
clumsy arrangement of teachers’ exam- 
iners and school visitors. Meantime, 
Superintendent Hughes had resigned and 
Superintendent Black had taken his 
place. Both Superintendents, with the 
Governor, gave the bill much thought, 
but for the final draft as presented to the 
Legislature the principal credit is un- 
doubtedly due to Chief Clerk Dieffen- 
bach.”’ 

The good work these men have done 
lives after them, and the pictured face 
and the story of that work should not be 
lost to after times. We should give 
more attention to these important things. 
Portraits of historic interest and good 
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pictures of every kind should adorn our 
school-rooms. Let us think of these 
things and talk of them, and recognize 
more and more the value aud the need of 
them. 

The well-arranged and beautiful school- 
building in which we are assembled has 
one feature that catches and holds the 
eye, giving an air of elegance to all sur- 
roundings, by which everybody of good 
taste who comes into it must be im- 
pressed. It is the wainscoting, quite a 
subordinate feature of the building, but 
decorative in a marked degree. Simple 
and attractive in design, subdued and 
harmonious in tint and coloring, hard 
and fine and of high gloss finish, the 
same beautiful and useful decoration on 
stairway, in hall and room and corridor, 
it is one of the most satisfactory speci- 
mens of tile work to be seen anywhere. 

But conspicuous and pleasing as this 
may be, there is, in contrast with it, a 
striking lack of good picture decoration. 
Good pictures are here, but not enough 
of them. Ina large special school like 
this for the training of teachers—in all 
other schools indeed, but especially here 
—great regard should be had for one of 
the most influential agencies in the work 
of education—the picture on the wall. 

These halls and rooms, every one of 
them, should be rich in silent suggestion 
toall who come and go. Nor should the 
principal or the teachers be expected to 
put pictures here at their personal cost. 
They should be carefully selected and 
framed by persons of good judgment and 
good taste; but they should be bought 
and paid for just as books and other be- 
longings of the school-room are bought 
and paid for, among the essentials in the 
equipment and furnishing of a modern 
school building. 

The wiser day is coming when this 
great matter of picture decoration of 
schools will be rated at its true value; 
and when the child or man who walks 
through or lingers within such wisely 
decorated school building, great or small, 
will gather suggestion and inspiration 
from the walls. It is a matter of supreme 
account. 

THE QUALIFICATIONS AND TRAINING 

OF TEACHERS. 

Dr. Francis Burke Brandt, of the Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia, was sub- 
stituted for Prof. Long, of Johnstown, who 
was absent, and read the following paper 
on the above subject ; 
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I come to you to-day as an educational minute 
man, although the shots which I shall fire, I 
fear, will not be ‘‘heard around the world,” 
and certainly they will be nothing to you com- 
pared with the hot shot with which Philadel- 
phia is warming your reception to-day- In dis- 
cussing the qualifications and training of teach- 
ers I shall not take the ground that this is the 
most important question in the whole realm of 
education, and that the salvation of Pennsyl- 
vania schools and of Pennsylvania teachers de- 
pends upon it. A copper cent held close enough 
to the eye can shut from view a mighty moun- 
tain. An idea, sometimes, can so impress us 
with its importance that instead of our having 
it, it has us. Our ideas on certain subjects are 
sometimes so big that, like Washington Irving’s 
Van Twiller, we do not have room enough in 
our minds for any others; they are sometimes 
so weighty that we cannot turn them over to 
see them on the other side. It is an unfortunate 
day when education is not viewed in its propor- 
tions, when we fail to realize the diversity and 
complexity of the problems with which it is 
teeming, and fall short of the power to compre- 
hend the significance of any particular problem 
in its relation to the purposes and possibilities 
of education as a whole. The question of the 
qualifications and training of teachers, to be 
sure, is undoubtedly one of great and increas- 
ing importance. The question of the training 
of teachers in particular is one that is still beset 
with doubt and with difficulty. But this very 
doubt and difficulty are the outcome of other 
educational conditions, I hope to show, which 
present problems of equal and pressing im- 
portance. Doubt, however, about any serious 
subject is a valuable state of mind; it provokes 
discussion; and discussion is likely to lead to 
convictions, a most fortunate result in these 
days when men are inclined to hold only opin- 
ions, and these too frequently for a considera- 
tion. Difficulties, too, are the stepping stones 
to higher things. The doubt and difficulties of 
these problems, indeed, are the only features 
which make them worth the while of serious 
and sober-minded men and women. 

I purpose, therefore, in considering the first 
part of my theme, the qualifications of teachers, 
to take the ground that schools, from the uni- 
versity to the kindergarten, are suffering to-day 
not so much from lack of qualifications in 
teachers as from lack of adequate opportunity 
for teachers to make use of the qualifications 
which they already possess. 

The common impression is the reverse of 
this, and yet it is notably true of teachers both . 
in the higher and in the lower ranks of educa- 
tion. In spite of the wealth and increasing en- 
dowment of our great universities, I believe it 
is no exaggeration to say that there is not one 
in which there is not a little group of men 
whose energy, insight and genius are failing of 
full fruition because they lack adequate equip- 
ment of libraries and laboratories, the stimulus 
of qualified students, and adequate leisure to 
devote themselves wholly to the work of di- 
recting students in valuable and serviceable 
lines of research. Much of the skill, acumen 


and breadth of engeetens possessed by many 


teachers in the professional schools attached to 
universities is converted into dissipated energy 
by the preposterous conditions of organization 
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which allow the study of the important profes- 
sions of law and medicine, to mention no 
others, to be taken up by the relatively imma- 
ture and irresponsive minds of high school 
graduates. 

In our colleges, large and small, and in the 
college department of universities, the strength 
of highly-qualified and endowed instructors is 
sapped by the exaction of excessive hours of 
teaching and by conditions which necessitate 
the teaching of too wide a range of subjects. 
In secondary or high school instruction this is 
particularly true, with the additional drawback 
of excessive numbers of students to the class. 

What I have just said of higher education is 
even more true of elementary education—ele- 
mentary teachers are prevented from making 
full use of the powers which they undoubtedly 
gone. Overcrowded classes, half-time classes, 

ouble classes; the purposelessness of much of 
the course of study, which is chopped up into 
ten and twenty minute homeopathic doses; the 
lack of adequate books and apparatus; mechan- 
ical and officious systems of supervision and 
control: these represent a combination of con- 
ditions which conspire to make of the work of 
the most able elementary teacher something 
that is icily regular and splendidly null. It is 
said that a poor penman can write with any 
kind of apen. The better qualified our teach- 
ers, the more im ible it is for them to do suc- 
cessful work under impossible conditions. With 
three pupils in seats intended for two; with 50, 
60 or 70 pupils breathing the air hardly ade- 
quate for 40; with the presence of children 


widely enough divergent from the normal to be 
fit subjects for special schools or even for 
schools for defectives; with children everlast- 
ingly ——— up with the notion that the last 


thing in life to do is to work, and that, in ex- 
acting work, teachers are guilty of the unpar- 
donable sin; with a curriculum that begins 
everywhere and leads nowhere, such as charac- 
terizes many of our American elementary 
schools; with the necessity of teaching science 
out of books and literature out of nothing; 
with a system of supervision and control that 
fails to see that elementary education has value 
and significance only in relation to what comes 
after—elementary teachers are called upon to 
make bricks without straw. Like Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who sat in an English inn reading 
an almanac, and found in six minutes more 
facts, as he said, than he could make use of in 
six months, teachers in their training courses 
acquire in two years more qualifications than 
they can make use of in a lifetime under the 
conditions imposed upon their labor. 

If these be facts, and I. believe they are, cer- 
tain corollaries inevitably follow, concerning at 
least the training of elementary school teachers: 

First, no system of training in existence can 
prepare teachers to care properly for classes 
consisting of from 50 to 60 pupils. A well- 
equipped and properly-qualified teacher, I be- 
lieve, cannot satisfactorily educate even forty 
children, and, therefore, should not be obliged 
to attempt it. Half of forty is none too small a 
class. Normal school authorities who recognize 
this should agitate for smaller classes, if they 
do not wish to see their work rendered null. 
Superintendents who sincerely wish to increase 
the efficiency of their teachers, could accomplish 
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more by this single reform than by all the ad- 
vice, teachers’ meetings, lectures and prescribed 
courses of reading ever planned. Boards of 
control who haye these matters in charge, when 
once the serious nature of this glaring defect in 
organization is pointed out to them, are recreant 
to duty and to reason until they provide the 
remedy. 

Nor is the demand for less pupils per teacher 
unreasonable. If a private family were to ad- 
vertise for a teacher to take charge of forty 
children between the ages of 6 and 7, from 9 
a.m. to 4 p. m., for five days in the week, and 
to be entirely responsible for their mental 
growth and development Sues the current 
year, at the munificent salary of $620 per an- 
num, while the family was in the city, and of 
$480 while it was in the country, the offer would 
be laughed to derision. 

I find by examination of the catalogues of 
private schools, that the taxpayers, who we are 
always told would object to more money being 
spent on public schools, do not have any hesi- 
tation in paying one hundred dollars ($100) a 
year for the tuition of their children when edu- 
cated in the lower grades of private schools; 
while in those grades which correspond to the 
grammar grades of the public schools, the tui- 
tion is from $250 to $350. Forty times $100 
make $4,000, and forty times $250 make $10,000. 
With the public school system organized on the 
basis of 40 pupils to the class, and with teachers 
whose maximum salary is $670, there is plainly 
a disparity which suggests the grossest disregard 
of the welfare both of pupils and of teachers of 
public schools. 

A second corollary is that training schools 
cannot produce teachers who can do somethin 
with nothing, who can work without books an 
instruct without apparatus. President Eliot has 
aptly said that one great defect in public schools 
is that when the teacher and pupils leave the 
room there is nothing left in it but the furni- 
ture. It was a wise as well as facetious thief 
who, on breaking into a school house, left on a 
desk, in disgust, a note, saying, ‘‘ Please leave 
something here to steal.’’ 

A third corollary is that the training school 
must be relieved of its responsibility for turning 
out teachers who have some one science for 
their foible, and omniscience for their forte. 

And a final corollary is that the work of the 
training school will continue to be nullified as 
long as teachers are obliged to work under sys- 
terhs of control that do not leave the decision of 
matters purely educational to the expert judg- 
ment and decision of superintendents, supervi- 
sors and teachers. 

Even when all the conditions I have indicated 
are fulfilled, the proper training of teachers 
presents a series of problems worthy of the con- 
sideration of the most serious student of educa- 
tion. 

In another connection, in the Philadelphia 
School of Pedagogy Record for January, I have 
attempted to sketch my conception of the proper 
organization of a school for the professional 
training of teachers. I shall not repeat those 
views here except to point out their bearing on 
the future of city and state normal schools. 
The first duty of a school for the professional 
training of teachers, I have pointed out, is to 
define clearly its scope. It must recognize that 
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there is no ‘‘general art’’ of teaching. The 
teacher as an artist is an artist in some special 
phase of the school process; he is skillful either 
as a kindergartner, as an elementary school 
teacher, as a secondary school instructor, as a 
college wey or as a university investigator 
and technical leader, or he is skillful on the 
administrative side of some one phase or more 
of educational work. With this differentiation 
in function in the teaching process comes a dif- 
ferentiation of function in the training school. 
The differentiation which has resulted in the 
development of the city normal school as a dis- 
tinctly professional school, in many instances 
— separated from the city high school, 
as not been equally complete, I believe, in the 
case of state normal schools. With the state 
normal school it has been a case of a little more 
than kin but less than kind. Normal schools 
have always been something more than high 
schools, but the United States over they are 
still less than professional schools. Where this 
has resulted in their assuming the function of 
the high school, their work is one of usurpation; 
where it has resulted in hindering the develop- 
ment of a state high school system, its effect is 
most pernicious. The normal schools should 
discard the high school work, and aim rather to 
develop themselves into state colleges with a 
three-years’ course, resting fully on a four years’ 
academic course of secondary grade. If in doing 
this they should become so transformed that 
the normal course should become but a depart- 
ment in the differentiated college course; the 
result would be cause for congratulation rather 
than for regret. The course of the trainin 
school for teachers would, I believe, be enhance 
rather than impaired under such conditions, and 
such institutions at the same time would occupy 
an enlarged sphere of usefulness in our demo- 
cratic communities. It is a fact much to be 
deplored, that in our large cities and in various 
counties of the state, young men and women 
who are eager for higher education, follow the 
line of least resistance and turn themselves into 
normal schools and go through the mill of train- 
ing intended for teachers, both to their own dis- 
advantage and to the detriment of those specially 
adapted to take up this kind of work. Univer- 
sities which aspire to be universities in fact as 
well as in name, if wise, will welcome this mul- 
tiplication of state and municipal colleges, and 

11 devote their energies, so far as they wish to 
fulfil their responsibility for the training of 
teachers, to the training of teachers for second- 
ary schools, where the harvest is ripe; to the 
training of teachers of teachers, and to fittin 
men and women for the responsible work o 
school administration and supervision. 

Let me say as a last word that I have not in- 
tended by anything which I have said to claim 
that teachers are perfect. As they are expected 
by the public to be more than human, teachers 
themselves may as well confess that they are a 
little less than angels, and also that they are 
not always ‘‘crowned with glory and honor.’’ 
I have merely wished to point out that, under 
the system of educational organization, admin- 
istration and supervision which prevails in this 
city, in this state, and indeed in the country at 
large, teachers are prevented from living up to 
the full possibilities of the qualifications of 
which they undoubtedly are already possessed. 





Dean J. H. Penniman, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was introduced by 
the President, who remarked that this 
great school was a living source of in- 
spiration to the teachers of the state, 
especially in the line of pedagogics, where 
unusual opportunities are offered. 

Mr. Penniman said the paper had dis- 
cussed a different phase of the question 
from the one he had in mind. We are 
agreed upon the value of proper qualifi- 
cation and equipment of teachers, while 
we divide upon the value of the mechan- 
ical aids. It is the experience of all of 
us that often some of the best teaching is 
done with poorest equipment; fine build- 
ings and apparatus do not necessarily 
imply good teaching ; that is a question 
of teachers, for nothing but a good 
teacher can make a good school. The 
public are beginning to recognize that 
teaching is a special profession, with a 
most important work, the training of the 
youthful mind to know itself and realize 
the meaning of life, and not merely in- 
struction in arithmetic, geography, etc. 
From the lowest school to the highest, 
the teacher is constantly face to face with 
the great end of all teaching—training 
for character; and for this the essential is 
a noble-minded, enthusiastic man or 
woman. The intention is not to con- 
trast the man with the equipment; one 
supplements the other; but the teacher is 
first. The personality of Dr. Arnold 
was a great living force—one of the most 
potent factors in English manhood. 
Nothing is so essential as the constant 
contact with right ideals, and the im- 
pression of noble personality. Tact, en- 
thusiasm, all these are necessary equi 
ment; but after all one can hardly 
formulate the successful teacher. We 
cannot select them in advance; time is 
the only certain test. The work of the 
teacher should not be taken up lightly, : 
but regarded as a noble calling—for . 
people are ‘‘called’’ to this work as 
truly as to any other. Let us not forget 
that fine buildings and apparatus, even 
wide knowledge, are not all that: is 
needed; it is something to know what 
others have said and written, but it is 
more to develop a love and enthusiasm 
for learning on which our pupils may 
build. There may be a feeling of pessim- 
ism in the statement of the case, but 
things are not so bad as might be inferred; 
good teaching has been done with all our 
imperfections ; as we improve, it will be 
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done still better; but the one essential is 
a soul inspired with love for our God- 
given work. With this we shall be able 
to make good use of all else we may have 
in the way. of qualification and equip- 
ment, as every earnest teacher will 
testify. 

It was announced that owing to the 
necessary absence of Dr. Schelling in 
Glasgow, whither he has gone to repre- 
sent the University, his paper would 
necessarily be omitted. 


MANNER VS. MATTER. 


Dr. W. H. Samuel read the following 
paper under this caption: 


The term ‘matter’ here expresses all that 
is meant by training and by preparation: Train- 
ing as applied to the full and best use of the 
mental processes; preparation as inclusive of 
‘the knowledge needed to begin to learn the 
vocations of men. 

The term ‘‘manner’’ comprises the social, 
esthetic and ethical feelings, as existent in the 
present and future real and ideal worlds. 

Your discussion of the theme is invited to 
three propositions : 

1. Training receives the least of our purpose 
and effort. What it does obtain, is only the 
indirect and mechanical result of the forms 
which contain the details of the course of study. 

2. Preparation employs the most of the time 
and force of teacher and pupil. School life is 
yielded to the mere contents of a course of 
study. Repetition absorbs the ‘‘time’’ and 
benumbs the “ force.’’ 

3. Manner is ignored. The social, esthetic 
and ethical cultures are void of theory and 
system. Whatever of these is acquired, is due 
alone to the pupil’s spontaneous notice of the 
personality of the teacher. What if the teacher 
be a product of the ‘‘ matter,’ and not of the 
‘*manner?’? 

The topic is placed before you in legal phrase. 
Manner complaineth against Matter’s usurpa- 
tion. The social, esthetic, and ethical con- 
sciousness makes the personal life of the pupil. 

He talks much, and he likes to talk—the 
social. He observes a thing done, and how it is 
done—the esthetic, He argues vehemently and 
decides imperiously—the ethical. All these, 
thus in germ. 

In his own affair, he getteth there; and he 
wants perfection. Body and mind, as such, are 
hisimplements. Like his ball and his bat, they 
are not parts of his self-consciousness. How 
the bat is held, how the ball is cast, and fora 

resent ee gar is the occupying mani- 

estation of himself. ‘‘ Why, then,’’ saith Man- 
ner, ‘‘ why am I exiled from his school-life?’’ 


Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton: We 
may congratulate the reader of the paper 
on several things—its clear definition, its 
originality, and, in view of atmospheric 
conditions, its brevity [laughter]. He 
was not willing to endorse the statement 
that manner is entirely ignored, but we 
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must admit that we emphasize matter at 
the expense of manner, and that more 
attention should be given to the latter. 
The average school committee has no 
idea of teaching beyond the imparting of 
facts and processes, regardless of the 
manner of teacher or pupil. They select 
their teachers with this view, and it is 
not surprising that those selected often 
have the same low ideal of their work; if 
they bring the mind of the child into re- 
lation with the course of study, their duty 
is done. The true ideal would magnify 
manner above mathematics, and a loving 
spirit above languages, dead or living. 
He related how two visitors to the Cleve- 
land schools selected, from twenty-two 
teachers whose rooms they visited, the 
same teacher, both on the ground of her 
manner. He closed by reading the little 


poem from the Century, ‘‘It’s just her 
way,’’ which was received with applause. 


KEYSTONE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


On motion of Dr. Brooks, seconded by 
Dr. Lyte, it was agreed that a committee 
of five be appointed to meet with the 
Keystone State Library Association at 
Harrisburg in October, and consider the 
propriety of extending an invitation to 
that body to become a Department of this 
Association. 

The committee was afterwards ap- 
pointed as follows: Drs. Edward Brooks, 
N. C. Schaeffer, E. O. Lyte, G. M. Philips, 
and R. K. Buehrle. 


SPELLING REFORM. 


On motion of Dr. Buehrle, a committee, 
consisting of two superintendents, two 
directors and three other members of the 
Association, was appointed to consider 
what changes in English spelling, if any, 
are desirable and practicable, and report 
to-the Association at its next meeting. 

The committee consists of Dr. R. K. 
Buehrle, Supt. L. E. McGinnes, J. D. 
Pyott, Dr. Henry H. Goddard, Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Hugh L. Eastburn and 
Jas. W. Baldwin. 

The meetings of Conferences were duly 
announced, and Association adjourned 
until evening. ‘The proceedings of the 
Conferences will appear in the September 
number of Zhe Journal. 


COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Miss Lydia A. 
Kirby, Miss Anna C. Scarborough, Supt. 
E. M. Rapp and Dr. Samuel A. Baer. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


USIC at the opening was by a class 
of young ladies from the Normal 
School. 

‘*Inter-State Comity in School A ffairs”’ 
was the subject announced for the first 
address of the evening, by Dr. Schaeffer, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, but in view of the extreme heat, and 
the delay in preparations for the illus- 
trated lecture which was to follow, he 
said that for once he would ask leave to 
print an undelivered speech, and give his 
ee to Dr. Rothrock. The address fol- 
ows: 


PENNSYLVANIA NOT IN THE UNION— 
INTER-STATE COMITY IN TEACHERS’ 
LICENSES. 


About twenty-five years ago I picked 
up a copy of the London Times and was 
surprised to find an editorial which began 
by saying: ‘‘ For many purposes Canada 
is already annexed to the United States.”’ 
With equal propriety we may say that 
for school purposes Pennsylvania has not 
been admitted into the Union, and Phila- 
delphia has not been made a part of 
Pennsylvania. At this time no certificate 
issued in Philadelphia is. recognized in 
the other counties of Pennsylvania; and 
if I am correctly informed, no certificate 
or diploma issued by the School Depart- 
ment at Harrisburg has any validity in 
Philadelphia. Although there are hun- 
dreds of Normal School diplomas with 
Dr. Brooks’ well-known signature on 
them, they are of no value because he 
signed them before he had attained to 
the thirty-third degree in school Free 
Masonry by being elevated to the exalted 
position of City Superintendent of the 
great metropolis of Brotherly Love. 

In like manner the Pennsylvania 
teacher is treated as an alien, the moment 
he migrates across the boundary lines of 
the Keystone State. His certificates are 
not recognized by the school authorities 
of our adjacent states, and he must pass 
all examinations from the bottom up, 
just as if he had never taught. This is 
largely due to the fact that Pennsylvania 
has hitherto refused to recognize the 
Permanent Certificates and Normal 
School Diplomas of other states and 
counties. 

The same exclusiveness holds in other 
professions. An eminent member of thé 
Medical Faculty of the University of 
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Pennsylvania was fined for writing a 
prescription for a patient while on a visit 
to Atlantic City. A physician can not 
cross Mason and Dixon’s line to prescribe 
for a neighbor, living perhaps not ten 
yards from the doctor’s office, unless the 
said physician has a certificate from the 
Medical Councilof Pennsylvania. If the 
patient can crawl or limp or be carried 
across the line to Maryland soil, the 
physician can give the benefit of his 
skill to his suffering neighbor. In the 
case of New York the Medical Council 
recognizes the licenses issued by the 
medical authorities of that State, but 
New York does not recognize those from 
Pennsylvania. At one time we recog- 
nized licenses from New Jersey, but 
recently, for reasons which are not ger- 
mane to my text, the comity between 
these two States was broken off, and the 
waters of the Delaware are now an im- 
passable gulf to the doctor who has not 
been examined and licensed in each of 
the two States. 

In the dental profession we have simi- 
lar incongruties. If there is an aching 
tooth in your mouth projecting as high 
above the other teeth as the Blue Moun- 
tains above the soil of Berks county, the 
graduate of a Dental School must first 
have a license from our Dental Council 
before he can attend to your jaw, other- 
wise he will incur the penalty of the law 
in relieving your misery, no matter what 
documents he holds from our Dental 
Colleges, or from the dental authorities 
of other States of the Union. 

Now all this seems in strange contrast 
with the customs of our courts of law, 
and with the United States Constitution, 
which says in Art. IV., Sec. 1: 

‘Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
State to the public Acts, Records and Judicial 
Proceedings of every othér State. And the 
Congress may by general laws prescribe the 


manner in which such Acts, Records, and Pro- 
ceedings shall be proved and the effect thereof:”’ 


Is there some show of reason, perhaps 
I should say, good reason for this anoma- 
lous state of affairs in the educational 
world? And perhaps before I give you 
the scientific point of view or introduce 
you to the knowledge of these things in 
their causes, I may be permitted to say 
that we are not as far apart as we seem 
to be. Although there are counties in 
Pennsylvania which may be said to be- 
long to New York, because the people 
read New York papers, trade with New 
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York merchants and one must go through 
New York to reach them by rail, yet we 
are annually reminded of the fact that 
they belong to us by the large republican 
majorities they send to Harrisburg, and 
by the share of the school appropriation 
which goes to these counties. Although 
Philadelphia is out of Pennsylvania, 
educationally speaking, yet we find that 
her schools belong to our public ‘school 
system by reason of the warrants on the 
State treasury aggregating over a million 
dollars, which sum is annually paid to 
the City Treasurer and thence reappro- 
priated by Councils for school purposes, 
so that in the eyes of most people Phila- 
delphia has the credit of devoting to her 
public schools over a million dollars 
more than she actually raises by munici- 
pal taxation for school purposes. Con- 
necticut does not recognize Pennsylvania 
licenses for teaching, vet her leading 
institution of learning, Yale University, 
has opened a School of Forestry in Pike 
county, and never hesitates to accept 
donations of money and books from 
benevolent Pennsylvanians. New Jersey 
is very stiff on the endorsement of Penn- 
sylvania Normal School diplomas, yet 
Princeton University is ever ready to 
accept the thousands of dollars which 


come to her from Pittsburg and other ; 


centers of the Presbyterian church, as 
well as the scores of bright students 
which go from our Preparatory and 
Normal Schools to Princeton, there to 
carry off honors and fellowships. 

Now what show of reason is there for 
non-reciprocity in teachers’ licenses? 
Differences in the compensation of teach- 
ers make different standards of scholar- 
ship possible. Philadelphia can demand 
of those preparing to teach that they 
. take a course in the Girls’ High School, 
and another course of two years in the 
Girls’ Normal School before they ask for 
appointment as teachers in the public 
schools. The Normal School course in 
New York and New Jersey covers three 
years, so that in point of scholarship we 
can hardly claim as much for the average 
graduate of our Normal Schools as New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut can 
justly claim. New Jersey refuses to en- 
dorse the diploma of the Elementary 
Course of the New York Normal Schools, 
and justly so; for New York Normal 
Schools long ago abandoned their Ele- 
mentary Course. Maryland examines 
all teachers in civil goverment, elements 
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of physics, algebra and geometry (plane 
and solid), before she allows them to 
enter a school room to instruct others. 
Hence nothing can be done toward the 
establishment of inter-state comity be- 
tween New Jersey and Pennsylvania, or 
between Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
State Supt. Skinner, of New York, 
writes: ‘‘I think I would be willing to 
recognize Normal School diplomas and 
permanent certificates granted to teachers 
in your State, provided the holders could 
show at least two years of successful ex- 
perience in teaching in the public schools 
since graduation. I would then be will- 
ing to issue a provisional certificate good 
for three years, at-the end of which time 
—upon evidence of satisfactory work— 
the certificate could be made permanent. 
Does this strike you as reasonable?’’ I 
put to you the same question that Supt. 
Skinner puts tome. I shall be glad to 
know from the members of this Pennsyl- 
vania Educational Association whether 
they think the proposition of Mr. Skin- 
ner a reasonable one, before I accept it in 
the name of the Keystone State. Our 
inter-comity law requires successful teach- 
ing within two years before a permanent 
license from another State can be vali- 
dated in Pennsylvania. ‘Two other bills 
with the same end in view were intro- 
duced. The one originally prepared by 
the convention of Normal School Princi- 
pals was probably the best, but it was 
introduced by the wrong man and nega- 
tived by the Committee on Education. 
The one prepared by Mr. Bonsall, of 
Philadelphia, was obnoxious to many of 
our educators, because it recognized a 
thrée years college course for teachers. 
I urged the passage of the bill now on 
our statute books, although it is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, because Pennsylva- 
nia educators were tired of the accusation 
that the Keystone State is not willing to 
recognize the teacher’s permanent licenses 
granted in other States. A new crop of 
troubles matured almost instantly upon 
the passage of the law, and the School 
Department has been very circumspect in 
its negotiations with the school officials 
of other States. This tardiness has inter- 
fered somewhat with the business of the 
Teachers’ Bureaus, but then we must 
always bear in mind that the schools 
have been established and are now main- 
tained, not to give people employment 
as teachers, nor to enable educational 
bureaus to thrive upon percentages levied 
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upon teachers’ wages, but in order to 
~ children the best possible education. 

he more fully our school officials, our 
teachers, our publishing houses and our 
educational bureaus realize that the 
school exists for the child, and not the 
child for the school, the better it will be 
for the taxpayer, the parent and the chil- 
dren of our Commonwealth. 

Whatever obstacles now hinder the 
establishment of Inter-State Comity in 
Teachers Licenses, are likely to be re- 
moved by the new course established for 
our State Normal Schools. After 1902 
no more students will be graduated from 
the two years’ elementary course. Next 
fall classes will start in the junior and 
middle years of the new three years’ 
course. This is probably the most im- 
portant step of progress made by the 
Normal Schools in the last forty years. 
In the twentieth century a man can 
hardly be said to possess the rudiments 
of an education if he knows nothing of 
the elements of the science of electricity 
which drives our street cars, lights our 
houses and which will ere long cook our 
food, warm our homes, drive our car- 
riages and furnish the motive power of 
our factories and locomotives. No one 
can be called educated in the rudiments 
if he knows nothing of the chemical ele- 
ments which enter our fertilizers and are 
essential to the growth of our plants, or 
if he does not know how the worm gets 
into the apple, the plum and the chest- 
nut, or if he is ignorant of the scientific 
principles which underlie the preparation 
of food and the care of a child. More- 
over, it is a pedagogic sin to expect a 
pupil to finish arithmetic before studying 
the elements of algebra and geometry, 
to finish geography before knowing any- 
thing of the sciences from which geog- 
raphy derives its facts and its principles 
or grammar before the kindred branches 
of the trivium of the United States have 
been studied, or history before the pupil 
knows aught of the history of England 
and the other countries which have 
helped to shape the destiny of the great 
family of nations. Arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history and grammar will hence- 
forth be finished in the senior year of the 
Normal School course, and I venture the 
prediction that it will save time, inure to 
more thorough scholarship and help to 
bridge the chasm which now separates 
the high school from the college and the 
training school for teachers. I venture 
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the further prediction that in no long 
time inter-state comity in teachers’ 
licenses will be established with other 
states, so that it will cease to be true that 
for educational purposes Pennsylvania is 
out of the Union, but as in other re- 
spects, so in this, she will be known as 
the Keystone State. 

After leave had been given Dr. Scheaffer 
to print this address (on motion of Dr. 
Passmore), the next number was taken 
up—an address by Dr. Rothrock, State 
Commissioner of Forestry, on 


BEAUTIFUL PENNSYLVANIA. 


Being received with applause, he said 
it was a great pleasure to be here, one 
which he had come a good many miles 
to enjoy. He had camped out in many 
portions of North America, and in our 
own West, from Alaska to New Mexico, 
but was always glad to come back to 
Pennsylvania. Each return, however, 
gave new cause for regret in the gradual 
disappearance of her forests. No wise 
man regrets the loss of trees that are 
ready to cut; they should serve their 
purpose, and not be allowed to decay and 
fall; but when in one short life-time the 
whole aspect of an extended region is 
entirely changed, and changed to the 
detriment of the men of to-day and the 
far greater detriment of the men of the 
future, then the subject demands gravest 
consideration. The situation grows 
annually more alarming, and the people 
are not awake to it. There are mills 
enough in Pennsylvania now to destroy 
in a single year all the white pine we 
have yet standing. The history of our 
forests is one of wicked, profligate waste 
—what the lumbermen take is put to use 
of course, and offers some excuse, but 
what shall we say of the careless and 
often wilful destruction by fires that lay 
waste hundreds of acres? We have laws 
on the statute book, but who enforces 
them? The constables and commis- 
sioners pay no attention to the duty of 
detecting the men who start the fires, 
and the law is a dead letter. Yet we all 
pay our taxes, and the State takes our 
money and fails to give us an equivalent 
in protection, and has failed to do so for 
100 years. Only last winter a bill was 
introduced to repeal the law for the sup- 
pression of forest fires, the argument 
(so-called) being that the reward might 
tempt evil-disposed people to start fires. 
So, because we think we cannot control 
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these evil-doers, we are to turn over the 
honest taxpayer to the mercy of lawless- 
ness. The bill did not pass, and he 
hoped never to see the day when this 
great Commonwealth should thus cop- 
fess its inability to protect the law-abid- 
ing against the law-breaker. We are 
told ‘‘You cannot ferret out these 
scoundrels.’? Nonsense—there is noth- 
ing easier if you mean to do it. There 
‘was one county in which tens of thousands 
worth of property was destroyed every 
‘year and nobody detected; we sent our 
detectives there, and before they were 
there 24 hours they were on the trail; 
they caught their man and had him con- 
victed. [Applause.] Last year we were 
notified of a fire in another part of the 
State. Here was a well known indi- 
vidual who had levied blackmail the 
year before to the extent of $15 anda keg 
of beer on the settlers, on condition that 
he would not burn them out. This time 
they refused, he started a fire, and three 
million feet of logs, and cord wood and 
standing timber were destroyed. Such 
a man as that ought to be lynched out of 
hand. [Applause.] Yet the slow finger 
of the law had never touched him; but 
our men dogged him from June to No- 
vember, and at last caught and convicted 
him too. [Applause.] We might well 
take a lesson from Germany, where for- 
estry is an applied science. The income 
from the forests is 117 millions, about 14 
millions going to the support of govern- 
ment. Our neighbors in New York have 
a reservation of 1,330,000 acres devoted 
to the people forever; we have 200,000 
acres and ought to have as much as they 
—our lakes and valleys and mountains 
covered with growing forests would be 
even more beautiful than theirs, and 
what a splendid outing-ground for the 
people of the future they would make! 
Besides, you will need the forests to keep 
up the water power; individuals are 
realizing this and combining to purchase 
large tracts. Youin Philadelphia, where 
the water is often too dirty to wash in 
{laughter], ought to be providing for a 
supply of the purest that can be got, and 
it is within the reach of wise provision 
for the near future. Just up in Pike 
county they have plenty of water as pure 
as can be found anywhere; it will be 
but a short time before it will be needed 
to supply growing towns on all sides; 
and the country through which the 
streams flow has lovely views at every 
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turn to tempt the artist, game for the 
sportsman who now thinks he must go 
to distant states for his outing, and health 
and enjoyment for everybody — yes, 
everybody; for many of those who seem 
doomed to early graves by pulmonary 
troubles would become hale and sound 
by a course of out-door treatment. I 
have slept out of doors from Alaska to 
New Mexico, and did not know what it 
was to catch cold. I knew of one man 
who had gone to the woods emaciated 
and apparently ready to die, but gained 
40 pounds in weight in a year, and twenty 
years later tramped across Pennsylvania 
to the Soldiers’ Home at Erie. It is an 
appalling thought that 10,000 people die 
in Pennsylvania every year of these pul- 
monary diseases, thousands of whom 
could be saved by the nature cure. It 
had been the dream of my life to see 
camps on all our reservations where our 
people could enjoy the pure air of God’s 
wilderness, and go home better physically 
and morally by contact with nature— 
that is re-creation in the original sense of 
the word. If this is ever to be realized, 
we must preserve and extend our forest 
area over all the denuded lands not suit- 
able for agriculture. There is another 
reason in the coming scarcity of coal, 
which some far-seeing men are beginning 
to realize. Every way we need the 
forests—for health, for wealth, for beauty, 
to keep the soil from washing down the 
rivers, to keep the water-power to make 
the electric power of the future; and it is 
in the hope of interesting the people in 
this question so essential to the welfare 
of their children that I have gone here 
and there in Pennsylvania preaching the 
gospel of the trees. 

The lecture was illustrated with num- 
erous beautiful lantern views of forest 
scenes, waterfalls, and individual trees. 
At the conclusion, a vote of thanks was 
tendered Dr. Rothrock, on motion of Dr. 
Passmore, who said this was one of the 
most interesting lectures he had ever 
heard, and hoped the 300 members of the 
Forestry Association would grow to 3000 
next year, and so on progressively. 

Dr. McCaskey, in seconding the motion, 
said that he believed Dr. Rothrock to be 
doing more important foundation work 
than any other man in Pennsylvania, no 
matter what his field of usefulness, and 
this both from the man and from _ the 
situation itself; and that the future would 
so approve it. 
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AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION. 


Prof. W. W. Deatrick asked leave to 
give notice of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which he wished to have acted 
upon this year, and it was therefore 
necessary to introduce it to-night. 

The amendment was to add to Section 
4 of Article IV, relative to the Treasurer, 
the words, ‘‘and shall receive a salary 
of twenty-five dollars a year.’’ 

Prof. Deatrick added that all regular 
attendants know the amount of labor de- 
volving on the Treasurer as enrolling 
officer at the annual sessions. This year 
he is almost prostrated. In all the years 
he has served, no compensation has been 
provided. This recognition seems no 
more than just. 

The amendment was laid over under 
the rules until to-morrow. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 

Dr. Passmore said that the selection 
of place of meeting had been postponed 
on his motion yesterday. He now moved 
to take it up, and to accept the invitation 
to Pittsburg, being assured that a suit- 
able meeting-place would be provided 
free of cost. 

Prof. Deatrick said we were hardly 
‘ready to vote on that to-night. The 
extreme heat in a large city is rather 
discouraging. Better consider this fully 
to-morrow. 

The subject was postponed until th 
period for Miscellaneous Business to- 
morrow. 

Adjourned till 9 a. m. 





THURSDAY MORNING. 





HE President opened the exercises 

with prayer, in the absence of the 
gentleman announced, after which Prof. 
W. W. Deatrick, of Keystone State 
Normal School, then read the following 
paper on 


THE AIR WE BREATHE. 


Child study, in which an increasing number 
of teachers and parents are becoming vitally 
interested, leads us to the study of growth of 
children, both physical and mental, and to the 
consideration of the conditions of healthy 

owth as well as to the circumstances and 
actors which combine to arrest normal de- 
velopment. The close connection between 


mind and body and the dependence of mental 
development upon bodily development has been 
so well demonstrated as to require no argument 
in this place. 

It is, further, pretty generally agreed that 
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the conditions of healthy growth in any animal, 
bodily or mental growth, is dependent upon 
four factors. These factors are, I take it, (1) 
environment, (2) nutrition, (3) stimulation, (4) 
expression or exercise. It is with one phase of 
the first, environment of school children, that 
we are at present concerned. Environment 
may be studied under four captions: (1) loca- 
tion of the school room, (2) lighting, (3) heat- 
ing, and (4) ventilation, of the same. Of these 
I wish to speak of the latter more particularly. 

Of the importance of an ample supply of pure 
air we are, doubtless, all convinced. Of the 
a of the air we breathe, of the nature 
and source of the impurities, of their effect 
upon health and growth, and of the best 
methods of their detection and for securing 
their removal we are, generally, not so well 
informed. 

The air we breathe is either normal or con- 
taminated. Pure normal air is a compound, 
approximately, of oxygen diluted with four 
parts of nitrogen. More careful analysis shows 
that it contains other constituents, among them 
about one per cent. of argon, the recently dis- 
covered gas, not indeed an element as at first 
supposed, but a compound of the elements 
metargon a mineral element, and neon a 
gaSeous element. Besides this there is gener- 
ally present about three hundredths (0.3) of one 
= cent. of carbonic acid gas, also a greater or 

ess quantity of watery vapor. 

It is very rare, however, that we breathe this 
normally pure air. Most of the air that finds 
its way to our lungs is seriously contaminated, 
while the air of school rooms is, very commonly, 
positively foul. 

The nature of the impurities in contaminated 
air is various and their sources manifold. The 
air of school rooms is vitiated by dust, foul 
odors, microbes and bacteria, noxious and 
innocuous, by excess or, more often, lack of 
water vapor, by deleterious gases from the 
ground on which the building stands, by var- 
ious products of combustion, whether of coal 
in furnaces or gas in lights, and finally, and 
perhaps not least, by emanations from the lungs 
and bodies of the persons breathing the air 
which, though possibly pure at first, has been 
breathed over and over again until it is heavily 
charged with impurities. 

The danger from ground air has not been 
generally emphasized or apprehended. Ground 
air is air found in and rising from porous soils 
aud ‘‘made”’ ground, and is most generally 
snpercharged with the deleterious gases pro- 
duced by the — organic matter deposited 
in such earth or leaching into it from the ‘sur- 
face soil. The composition of ground air is 
various. Ordinarily it is found to be greatly 
deficient in oxygen, the proportion of this vital 
gas being reduced from twenty per cent. to 
eight per cent. or less, the oxygen being taken 
up by the microbes abounding in the soil. The 

roportiou of the poisonous carbonic acid gas is 
argely increased, rising from the normal to 
sometimes as much as fourteen percent. The 
vitiation of school room air caused by the rising 
of this impure ground air through the cellars 
and floors of a school house can readily be 
imagined. It is high time that school authori- 
ties should make a study of the problems in the 
newer school hygiene, especially as these relate 
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to ground air, as well as to ground water upon 
the level of which and upon the variations of 
whose level so much depends, a high level and 
sudden alterations of level being excessively 
dangerous, the latter especially being responsi- 
ble for the forcing of vitiated ground air into 
school rooms above. When it is recalled that 
at least one prominent authority asserts that 
dangerous effluvia from which diphtheria and 
other diseases develop, rise thus into crowded 
school rooms, I might wish to occupy all my 
allotted time in pointing out the too often un- 
suspected danger in ground air, and its close 
ally, ground water. 

There is an enormous quantity of dust in the 
air of the average school-room. Much of it 
comes, blown into the rooms through open 
windows, from dusty streets. From the clothes 
and shoes of pupils, even if ordinarily clean, 
much dust is deposited upon floor and desks. 
The crayons in common use add largely to the 
quantity. Oftentimes in schools provided with 
patent ventilating systems, the air supply being 
taken from near the ground instead of from 
some considerable altitude, contributes to fur- 
ther fouling of the air with dust. Few teachers 
or school directors have any idea of the quan- 
tity of dust in an ordinary school-room. Ex- 

riments, which I cannot refer to in detail, 

ave demonstrated the filth added to the air 
from this source. In Glasgow, Dundee and 
New York attempts have been made to screen 
or wash out the dust from air supplied to school- 
rooms. Water trickling down the filtering- 
frames flows away in a dirty discolored stream 
and screens become so charged with dirt as to 
require frequent renewal. 

Location of school-rooms near industries 
which pour forth into the air quantities of 
smoke and dust is evidently unsanitary. Dry 
sweeping in our school rooms is a most per- 
nicious practice. Floors should be wet swept: 
so say all the books in school-room sanitation, 
but I do not know of a single instance where 
the good advice is practiced. A crusade is 
needed against dry sweeping. The dust par- 
ticles are only thereby stirred up and made to 
float in the air which the children breathe. 
The floors and desks may be cleaner but the air 
is fouler. 

The disagreeableness of the dust-laden air is 
all the greater when we think of what the dust 
is and where it comes from. The dirt of the 
street blown in by the wind or dragged in on 
clothes or dirty shoes is utterly foul. Besides 
this the dust particles floating in the air, when 
examined under a microscope, are found to 
contain small organic particles, dandruff, and 
the like, from the scalps and other parts of the 
children’s bodies. This is surely bad or dis- 
agreeable enough; but there is worse to be 
contemplated. These organic particles are 
favorite breeding places for all kinds of germs, 
microbes and bacteria; some harmless, to be 
sure, but many of them noxious in a very high 
degree. One investigator found the germs of 
twenty diseases in the dust of a German school- 
room, and Ignatieff is responsible for figures 
from which it is computed that ‘‘a pupil would 
inhale in a five-hour session 44,655 germs.’”’ It 
is doubtless true that the majority of the bac- 
teria living on dust and breathed in with it are 
harmless; that to many of them pupils are 
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immune; yet in many cases the germs of tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, scarlet fever and other dread 
diseases are thus disseminated. Even if this 
were not so, it is yet true that dust irritates the 
mucous membranes of the respiratory peeare, 
produces catarrh of pharynx and ear, follicular 
catarrh of the eyes, and predisposes the systems 
of those who breathe the dust-polluted air to 
‘‘catching’’ more serious diseases. This matter 
of dust and sweeping, I repeat, needs study. 

School-room air is often vitiated by over- 
heating, by withdrawal from the air of the 
proper quantum of watery vapor. The amount 
of watery vapor in the air is known as its 
humidity. The humidity must not be too great 
or too small. When too great the air, especially 
when very warm, is exceedingly oppressive. 
The humidity is seldom too great in school- 
rooms. It is almost invariably too low, and 
very much too low. The average humidity of 
the outside air in England is 75 per cent.; in 
Philadelphia it is about 69 per cent. The out- 
side air has frequently 80 per cent. of humidity. 
Fifty per cent. is necessary for health, so ex- 
perts in sanitary science declare. 

Dr. Shaw, in his recent volume, tells us that 
le has tested school rooms and found many 
cases where the humidity was as low as 30 per 
cent. and several instances where it was only 20 
per cent. 

This decrease in humidity is produced largely 
by heating the school room air. Every increase 
of 19° F., decreases by 50 per cent. the amount 
of water in any given volume of air, so that if 
the thermometer outside stands at 30° the air 
having a humidity of 90 per cent. that same air 
introduced into a schoo] room and.-heated to 
68° would have but 22% per cent. of humidity. 
Such heated dry air is harmful. It has a great 
thirst for moisture. It drinks in water out of 
the floors and doors and furniture of the school 
room. It also extracts water from the bodies 
of teacher and pupils, from skin and from the 
membranes of nose, mouth, throat, and lungs. 
The necessary result of this is a dry skin, and 
the production of, or disposition to, throat 
troubles and affections of a catarrhal nature. 
Especially is this the case when pupils pass 
from an outside humidity of 80 per cent. to an 
inside one of 25 per cent., and then out again. 
No wonder that the opening of the schools and 
the onset of chilly weather is the signal for out- 
breaks of disease among school children! 
Besides this, such excessively dry air has an 
enervating effect. Lassitude is produced. The 
rapid evaporation of moisture from exposed 
portions of the body produces apparent drafts 
and chilly sensations even when there is but a 
very slight movement of the air. To correct 
this the fires are urged and the temperature 
raised to astage above what proper conditions 
require. Some expert has declared that the 
dry air of the sirocco and simoon is only 10 per 
cent. lower than is found in many an over- 
heated school room. School room air should 
have a temperature of about 65° F., and at that 
temperature the humidity should not be allowed 
to fall below 55 percent. Howto maintain the 
proper humidity, however, is the difficulty. 
Into this I cannot enter, except to say that it is 
never, or hardly ever, done, and that most 
devices recommended are futile. The problem 


may perhaps be better understood if thus con- 
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cretely stated: To preserve the humidity as 
desirable in a school building of four rooms 
with forty-eight pupils in a room, there would 
be required, from 8 a. m. to 3 p. m., the evapor- 
ation of not less than 37 gallons of water. 
From this the inadequacy of ordinary water 
pans and the like may readily be apprehended. 

The air we breathe in school rooms is fre- 
quently vitiated by products of combustion. 
The coal in stoves and furnaces, the coal gas 
sometimes used in lighting, rapidly cause the 
air to deteriorate. Carbonic acid gas is pro- 
duced in large quantities. This is injurious to 
the occupants of the room, possibly as much 
because the relative proportions of oxygen and 
carbonic acid gas are disturbed as because of 
the absolute increase of the carbonic acid. 
Besides this gas, other gases, very much more 
poisonous, carbon monoxide, carbonic oxide 

as, and sulphurous acid, are also frequently 
ound as the product of the combustion of coal. 
The carbon monoxide escapes from the furnaces 
and stoves; it is poisonous in much less quan- 
tity and also more quickly than the much 
abused carbonic acid gas; it produces headache, 
giddiness, and general depression. Some assert 
that it escapes from red-hot stoves through the 
metal. At all events janitors and teachers 
should remember not to force furnaces and 
stoves too strongly. There seems to be danger 
in a red-hot stove. Dampness should not be 
closed in pipes, and the best authorities recom- 
mend the removal of dampness entirely. 

Perhaps the greatest vitiation of the air we 
breathe comes from our breathing it over and 
over again. Expired air differs very consider- 
ably from normal untainted air. Air passing 
out from the lungs has given up about four per 
cent. of its oxygen. In place of the oxygen it 
now is charged with about four per cent. of car- 
bonic acid gas—one hundred times as much as 
normal air. It is apparent that unless the air 
of the room is frequently changed, its composi- 
tion will soon be greatly modified. Too often 
the air in a school room in the morning is far 
from normal. Tests made in Russian schools 
showed a considerable amount of carbonic acid 
gas present before school, three times the 
normal amount, while during the day it rose to 
fourteen and fifteen times the normal propor- 
tion. 

The nature of the carbonic acid gas in expired 
air and of that derived from purely chemical 
sources seems widely different. The chemical 
product is odorless; the gas as found in expired 
air is highly disagreeable. Probably it would 
be more accurate to say that it is closely com- 
bined with other products of breathing which 
are responsible for the foul odor. To these 
other products has been given the name ‘‘crowd 
poison.’’ This crowd poison has been asserted 
to be composed of putrefying organic matter 
thrown off from the respiratory organs. It has 
been declared to be ‘‘the most vicious constit- 
uent ofexpired air.” It has been believed to be 
far more poisonous than the carbonic acid gas 
or other constituents of vitiated air. Until very 
recently indeed the books on sanitation and 
hygiene have traced to this ‘‘crowd poison”’ 
most of the bad effects resulting from re- 
breathed air. 

It is altogether proper, however, to state here 
that those maintaining this theory have not 
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been able to isolate this crowd poison nor to 
measure this organic vitiation of air. They 
have been content to say that it increased in 
equal proportion with the increase of carbonic 
acid gas, and to charge it with most of the dire 
consequences of vitiated air. In fact, this 
theory has recently been greatly discredited. 
The theory being called in question, a commis- 
sion of expert experimenters was appointed by 
the Smithsonian Institution a few years ago. 
After careful inquiry into the facts, and after 
most exact experimentation, the report of the 
commission was made to the effect that the ex- 
istence of such organic poison is not proved, 


‘and that the cause of the unpleasant must 


odor peculiar to air frequently rebreathed is 
unknown. 

That the air is fouled is, nevertheless, a fact, 
whether it be due to breathing or not. Even if 
the theory of organic emanations or crowd 
poison be unwarranted by facts, it yet remains 
that this theory has been productive of the 
greatest interest in the problems of vitiation of 
air supply and of proper modes of ventilation. 
It is probable that the presence of dust, exces- 
sive temperature and deficient humidity, the 
entrance of foul ground air and poisonous gases 
from combustion and other sources, are more to 
be dreaded than either carbonic acid gas or the 
horrible hypothetical ‘‘crowd poison.”? How- 
ever this may be, the problem remains, how to 
furnish fresh uncontaminated air, and how to 
get rid of that which is foul and which is, some- 
how, so unpleasant and so deleterious? 

I have not time to discuss the various methods 
proposed to.secure artificial ventilation of 
school-rooms. The modes are legion and the 
failures almost as numerous. The explanation 
of the failures may lie in the statement made 
by the commission of experts already referred 
to. ‘‘Some of the theories upon which modern 
systems of ventilation are based are either with- 
out foundation or doubtful’? (Smithsonian Re- 
port, 1895, p. 410). 

The study of the problem in a scientific way 
has really only begun. Architects, contractors 
and school authorities are ignorant or careless. 
Too much attention has been given to orna- 
mentation; too little to securing of better means 
of heating, ventilation and sanitation. In this 
respect, as in many others, Massachusetts has 
inaugurated a reform, made a substantial ad- 
vance. In that State the enforcement of laws 
requiring correct ventilation of school buildings 
has been put into the hands of the factory in- 
spectors. Chief Wade began enforcement of 
the laws. Strange to say, building committees 
and architects opposed the inspectors, and 
sought to have the laws repealed. But the in- 
spectors were firm, and now they are supported 
by those who loudly condemned their action. 
For three years now in Massachusetts architects 
and contractors are required to obtain the ap- 
proval of the Factory Department before their 
plans will be accepted. Might it not be wise 
for this Association to memorialize our legisla- 
ture to pass a law similar to that of Massa- 
chusetts? 

The great majority of our school rooms have 
no provision for artificial ventilation, or at most 
only such as is decidedly inadequate. What is 
to be done to give our pupils pure, unvitiated 
air? Most of the authorities, especially the 
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older ones, suggest ventilation by doors and 
windows. But just here I wish to propose a 
thesis. Window ventilation is attended with 
serious dangers. Somehow or other the great 
majority of our teachers throughout the country 
have the idea if the room is too warm and the 
air too foul, that the remedy lies in lowering 
the upper sash a few inches from the top and 
letting in the cold fresh air. When the air 
outside the room is colder than that inside, 
unless in summer, windows of school rooms 
should never be opened while pupils are seated 
or standing inthe room. Ventilation by means 
of doors and windows, if done at all, must be 
done when pupils are at recess, are in the 
corridors, when classes are changing, or when 
the children are marching about the room. 
Then windows and doors may be widely opened 
and the room flushed with fresh air. Even 
then care must be taken not to admit cold air 
in such quantities that the air contained in the 
room will be lowered to the dew point. 

This proposition will doubtless seem hereti- 
cal, so many teachers are wedded to the idea 
that ventilation in winter months is properly 
secured by lowering windows. Every one, 
almost, lowers windows. I know even of one 
instance where every day during the cold 
season, windows in a school room were lowered 
from the top and the outlets and inlets through 
the wall provided by the architect were closed 
with boards nailed over them. Recent authori- 
ties on sanitation and school hygiene support 
my contention. Perhaps you will allow a few 
brief quotations in closing. 

‘‘Natural ventilation is possible . . . only 
during the summer months. In colder weather 
the admission of external air produces violent 
drafts.’”°—Newsholme, School Hygiene, p. 30. 

‘It is quite a common practice to lower the 
top sashes a few inches and keep them in this 
position while the school is in session. This is 
a double error; it lets out the pure warm air 
and lets in a stream of cold air directly on the 
pupils.”"—School Laws of Oregon, 1887, pp. 
I _, 

“Natural ventilation [while the pupils are in 
their seats] must be discarded entirely during 
the winter months.”,—BURRAGE & BAILEY, 
School Decoration and Sanitation (1900), p. 42. 

‘*Children ought not to be required to sit in 
a draft where cold air is pouring down upon the 
head and shoulders. Only a small amount of 
air in cold weather can be admitted through 
any device of window ventilation without ex- 
posure of some of the children in the room.””»— 
SHaw, School Hygiene (1901), p. 108. 

“The teacher should always bear in mind 
that the evils arising from cold and drafts may 
exceed those caused by bad ventilation.’ — 
Lincoun, Hygienic Physiology, p. 76. 

An old Spanish proverb says: ‘‘If cold wind 
reaches you through a hole, go make your will 
and mind your soul.’’ Dr. Angus Smith, quoted 
in the Pennsylvania State Board of Health’s 
circular on School Hygiene, remarks: ‘‘Though 
foul air is a slow poison, we must not forget 
that a blast of cold air may slay like a sword.”’ 

At least two foreign nations have taken issue 
on the question. The general rules of Belgium 


require that ‘‘ the school-room should be venti- 
lated before pupils enter and after they leave.”’ 
A royal decree promulgated in Holland requires 
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that ‘‘school-rooms must always be aired during 
the recesses.”’ 

Careful study of the problem convinces me 
that more children lose their health and their 
lives through drafts from lowered windows in 
winter months than suffer from bad air. If, 
however, this paper shall arouse interest in the 
question and lead to the construction of better 
ventilated school-rooms and to better means of 
securing purer air in those which are without 
artificial ventilation, I shall feel abundantly re- 
warded, and I am confident that great good 
will be done for the little ones of whom the 
Master said, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these ye have done it 
unto me.”’ 

Prof. A. D. Eisenhower, of Norristown, 
said he had little to add to the paper, and 
would merely emphasize a few of its 
points. The earth has a three-fold cover- 
ing—one solid, the land; the second 
liquid, the water ; the third gaseous, the 
atmosphere. We human beings live at 
the bottom of the ocean of air, which 
presses upon us to amount of 15 pounds 
to the square inch. ‘The air entering the 
chest-cavity through the mouth is chem- 
ically changed and then pressed out, the 
whole operation taking place 18 times in 
a minute. The body takes from the air 
its life-giving oxygen, and it is expired 
contaminated by carbon dioxide, and 
certain organic substances, heated and 
moistened. Of course, every time it is 
re-breathed without purification, the con- 
tamination progressively increases. Yet 
too many children and teachers spend 
most of the school hours in poorly venti- 
lated rooms, to their danger and injury. 
The air that passes through the furnaces 
to be heated is taken often from a closed 
cellar, and no provision is made to drive 
out the contaminated air. There is no 
remedy except a resort to the windows, 
and in cold weather it is a choice of risks 
—the cold from the fresh air or the poison 
of that which has been vitiated by breath- 
ing. Many of our assembly rooms and 
churches are open to the same objections. 
People do not seem to realize the danger 
arising from lack of ventilation; if the 
publication of the paper helps to awaken 
some of them, it will be very valuable. 
Another danger is the dust carried into 
the school-room and places of public re- 
sort—all sorts of decomposed matter find 
their way there, and any disturbance of 
the dust on the floor fills the air with 
matter dangerous to organs already 
weakened. Wecan modify this risk by 
using moist sawdust when sweeping, and 
by sweeping and scrubbing our floors more 
frequently. How are we to train pupils. 
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to intelligent habits of thought and action 
while they are surrounded by such con- 
ditions as too frequently prevail? It is 
our duty to see that they be furnished 
with an ample supply of pure air, to 
teach them to fill the lungs through the 
nose and not the mouth, to provide proper 
sanitary regulations of all kinds, and see 
that they are observed. And as teach- 
ers, we should do what we can to culti- 
vate healthy sentiment on these questions 
in our communities, so that parents and 
directors may have an intelligent appre- 
hension of what is needed, support what 
has already been done in the right direc- 
tion, and stimulate further progress. 

Wm. Chandler (director), Drumore 
township, Lancaster county: Is there any 
practical way to have pure air constantly 
flowing into a room, and forcing the im- 
pure air out ? 

Prof. Deatrick: There are many 
methods, but the circumstances of each 
case condition their application. 

Supt. Hamilton: There is a method 
which is recommended as effective, which 
requires large tin tubes running from 
floor to roof, with an opening near the 
floor, and another near the ceiling ; the 
latter may sometimes be closed. A con- 
tinuous current is established, which 
keeps the air in the room in good shape. 
The device is simple, and can be applied 
to any school room for $50 maximum. If 
you want real ventilation, you must have 
sunshine. If you changed your air every 
five minutes, and had not sufficient light, 
you would have unhealthy conditions. 
The air in a dark room will be full of 
microbes, including often tuberculous 
germs, which could not live three minutes 
in sunlight. 

In answer to questions as to whether 
it was good to have flowers in the school- 
room, and how to keep up the proper 
humidity, Prof. Deatrick said the latest 
investigators found the flowers to be all 


right, but had not yet answered the | 


second question satisfactorily. The small 
pans placed on the stoves supply but a 
small fraction of the moisture needed. 
There is a chance here for the inventive 
genius of the 2oth century. 

President Stahr said no hard-and-fast 
line could be drawn between home and 
school life. Education includes both, and 
the family and school must co-operate in 
the process. He was glad to introduce 
to the Association the President of the 
Mothers’ Congress recently held, Mrs. 
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Hannah K. Schoff, who then read the 
following paper on ‘‘ Codperation of 
Parents and Teachers Essential to the 
Best Development of the Child :” 


CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS. 


All over this great State there are scat: 
tered thousands of schools, thousands ‘of 
teachers, moulding, shaping and forming 
the character and intellect of the hundreds 
and thousands of little children, who spend 
half their waking hours under the guidance 
and control of the teacher. All over this 
State there are hundreds of thousands of 
homes in which the children spend the 
other half of their time, and where they are 
frequently under influences and environ- 
ment directly in opposition to that of the 
school, 

Every teacher knows how much of the 
influence of the home she must undo. 
Every teacher knows that lack of knowledge 
of the aims of the school, and lack of codp- 
eration on the part of the parents, add 
greatly to the teacher's burden. Every 
teacher knows that some knowledge on her 
part of the heredity and home environment 
and influences that surround a child are an 
important aid in that part of his education 
for which she is responsible. Yet with the 
many children under her care, it is impos- 
sible that she should visit and be acquainted 
with the home surroundings of the hundreds 
of children that year by year pass under 
her guidance and control, and on whose 
whole life and character she is putting in- 
effaceable touches. Immortal souls! each 
one stamped with an individuality all its 
own; each one requiring intelligent, sym- 

athetic treatment to develop the best and 

ighest of which he is capable; each one 
intended by the Creator to be a little differ- 
ent from any other human being, and to 
fill a place in His kingdom especially 
adapted to his particular ability. 

In educating children it was never in- 
tended that they should be turned out to fit 
one mold, little machines, rows upon rows 
just alike, as the machinist makes looms or, 
dies. There is within every human being 
a quality very different from the molten or 
malleable iron, which may be moulded or, 
shaped in the same forms, thousands upon 
thousands, identical in shape, eye and 
finish. Any system of education which 
does not take into account the individuality 
of the child must inevitably fail of its high- 
est possibilities. 

There are many disadvantages and diffi- 
culties which affect every teacher in this 
lack of coédperation between home and 
school, but the disadvantages to the child 
are of much deeper significance. Far too 


often he is literally pulled in different direc- 
tions by this lack of harmony and unity of 
purpose in those who are directing his life. 
The school and the home have been divorced 
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far too long. One of our leading educators 
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recently said he ‘‘ believed that our schools | 
have advanced just as far as they can, until | 


they have the coédperation of the home.”’ 
The teacher, dreading the criticism or 
complaints of parents who frequently know 
little of her trials and obligations to school 
boards, or of the requirements with which 
she must comply (even though against her 
own judgment), has ceased to encourage the 
visit of parents. The parents in their turn, 


often glad to be relieved of the care of the | 


children, expect far more of the teacher 
than is just, and rarely enter school doors 
unless to make a complaint. 

This is the condition of our school system 
to-day—the school on one side, the home 
on the other, distinct and apart, both suffer- 
ing, because there is no mutual understand- 
ing, acquaintance and knowledge. The 
best development of the child can never be 
attained until home and school work to- 
gether harmoniously and _ intelligently. 
Think what it would mean to a community 
if the parents in the home, the teachers in 
the school, were both in their different 
capacities working intelligently and sym- 
pathetically for the best development of the 
child! The value of such a condition no 
one can deny. The question is, How shall 
we attain it? 

The National Congress of Mothers has for 
one of its tasks the solution of this problem, 
and most earnestly desires to join hands 
with educators in securing for the child, for 
whom both are working, the advantages 
which this intelligent coéperation would 
secure. The plan by which it is proposed 
to bring about this codperation is very 
simple and practical, but to carry it out, it 
is necessary first to enlist the sympathy 
and help of the teachers, and I am glad that 
I can meet you to-day and present to you 
the system which the Congress of Mothers 
has adopted and is using with much suc- 
cess, and with great benefit to homes and 
schools. 

I am sorry to have to say it, but it isa 
sad truth that teachers today are far in 
advance of the average parent in their 

- knowledge of childhood needs. The oppor- 
tunities afforded them for child study 
through the observation of hundreds of 
children, the advantages they derive from 
the lectures of specialists at their summer 
schools and Teachers’ Institutes, and by 
regular consultation and comparison of 
methods, are of untold value in their work. 
The average parents have usually had no 
preparation for child training. They neither 
study nor consult with others on the care 


and development of the life entrusted to 


their keeping, at a period when every touch, 
every act, is making an indelible imprint 
on an immortal being. They have no spec- 
ialists to tell them what it is of vital import- 
ance for them to know. Blindly and ignor- 
antly they pursue their way, ignorant of 
their own ignorance. There is not a teacher 
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here who cannot relate dozens of cases 
within her own experience where children 
have been the helpless victims of parental 
ignorance, and there is no teacher with a 
true love for her profession but should lend 
her aid to remedy, as far as possible, this 
injury to children. 

The Congress of Mothers earnestly de- 
sires to reach all parents, to give them equal 
opportunities with the teacher to deal intel- 
ligently with their children. And as the 
public school is the great democratic meet- 
ing place of children of every degree and 


; station, it seems a suitable and useful place 


for the parents to meet with the teachers 
and consult and study together how they 
may best promote the welfare of the chil- 
dren. The establishment of mothers’ and 
parents’ meetings wherever a school exists 
is the most practical metbod of receiving 
the codperation desired. These meetings 
should not be held simply to display the 
work of the children, nor to entertain the 
parents, but they should be earnest confer- 
ences on subjects affecting the moral, phys- 
ical and intellectual development of the 
child, attracting thought and interest to 
subjects which the average parent or teacher 
rarely considers seriously. 

As it is an impossibility for teachers to 
visit and know the homes of all their chil- 
dren, they may in this way come into help- 
ful personal relations with the parents of 
their pupils, and learn many of their pecul- 
iarities, the knowledge of which may be of 
great value in directing and guiding their 
education. The parents on their part will 
learn of the teacher’s aims and difficulties, 
and together parents and teachers may study 
those subjects which will help them in that 
most responsible of all duties, the care and 
training of youth. The schools have not 
yet accomplished even a tithe of what they 
may accomplish in this way, with no extra 
expenditure of money or even of effort on 
the part of the teacher. It is not what we 
do easily and smoothly that wearies us, but 
the combat with difficulties and trials that 
obstruct our work, and many such difficult- 
ies may be removed from the teacher’s path 
by these parents’ meetings regularly held 
and wisely managed. 

The motto to be observed should be, Co- 
operation not Interference. How may we 
help each other to do the best for the chil- 
dren in whom we are mutually interested ? 
Parents must not seek to reform the teacher, 
nor must the teacher seek to reform the 
parents, but together earnestly studying 
childhood and its needs, great will be the 
results. This method will, if carried out as 
indicated by the Congress, establish all over 
our land a system of parents’ and teachers’ 
associations which will be as universal as 
the public school, and which side by side 
with the education of the children will be 
giving equal advantages for education to 
the parents. The influence and capacity of 
the school will be doubled, and the teachers 
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will not wish in vain for needed school sup- 
plies, for with this intelligent auxiliary of 
parents, to need will be to have. 

The needs of the school, the needs of the 
teacher and the pupils, will be known by 
every mother. Every mother has certainly 
great influence with one father, who is also 
avoter. Ali mothers, fully understanding 
through acquaintance with the school all its 
needs, will certainly be able to have them 
supplied. Adjustable desks and seats, 
hygienic surroundings, beauty and the 
home touch given by woman’s hand, will 
be some of the results. Ample money 
to supply the needs of the school will be 
readily obtained when there is thorough 
knowledge of school requirements on the 
part of the parents. It 1s an absolute im- 
possibility for the best school directors ever 
to secure for the school the perfection which 
it can attain through this interest of every 

arent. What the community desires it 

as, and what intelligent mothers and 
teachers desire for the children, the fathers 
will gladly supply. The most powerful 
coadjutors a teacher can have are the par- 
ents of her children, yet how few recognize 
this force which is usually dormant and 
unused. 

The Congress of Mothers, the only na- 
tional organization which has for its sole 
purpose the best opportunities for all chil- 
dren, and which is working on many lines 
to extend these opportunities to every 
village and hamlet, every city and town, 
not only in this land but in other lands, has 
eee a little pamphlet, which will tell 

ow to organize these parents’ and teachers’ 
associations, how to conduct them, and 
will give from time to time lists of subjects, 
study outlines and other literature espe- 
cially intended for these associations. 

Experience has proved that it is better 
that the responsibility of these meetings 
should rest on the parents, and that the 
teacher should be the gracious hostess, 
ready to receive and welcome, ready to dis- 
cuss and suggest, but not assuming the 
responsibility of conducting the meetings, 
when already her duties demand all her 
strength and time. It is to lighten her 
duties, not to add to them, that this plan is 
proposed. The parents themselves will 
also take greater interest, where some re- 
sponsibility devolves upon them, and there- 
fore it is advisable to have officers, a few 
needed committees, and a simple constitu- 
tion—and, above all, regular definite times 
for the meetings, which should be conven- 
ient for the mother and should not be long. 
Evening meetings for father and mother 
should also be arranged, and frequent after- 
noon meetings are essential to the best re- 
sults. 

The Congress of Mothers desires to make 
these parents’ associations of the same rela- 
tive value to their members as the Teachers’ 
Institutes are to teachers, and to further 
this, pamphlets have been prepared and are 
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being prepared by specialists, giving many 
subjects for discussion and study, and re- 
ferring to many books which will be help- 
ful to parents in the physical, moral and 
intellectual training of childhood. The 
Congress of Mothers has assumed the task 
of furnishing any help that may be needed 
for the parents, not only in the beginning 
of the organization, but in the growth and 
development of their study of the needs of 
childhood. 

One great step has been taken when 
es begin to think on subjects of this 

ind, and if they discuss them, even among 
themselves, it will lead them to the light. 
There is no difficulty, however, in securing 
specialists often who will give helpful talks 
tothem. At one such meeting a poor Ger- 
man woman who had never known that a 
Kindergarten meant more than play, after 
hearing its principles and significance ex- 
plained by one who knew its meaning, 
said, ‘‘I haf never believed in Kindergar- 
tens, I haf told my husband always to vote 
against them, but I did not understand. I 
will neffer tell him not to vote for them, 
now that I know what they are.’’ 

In another meeting, where the children 
came from long distances over country 
roads, the mothers who owned teams agreed 
to take turns in collecting the children and 
taking them to school during the winter 
months. 

In one city where these meetings have 
been held, epidemics of contagious diseases, 
which previously regularly visited the 
schools, have been entirely eradicated. The 
subject of contagious diseases has been so 
thoroughly discussed and studied by par- 
ents and teachers together, that now they 
both know the preliminary symptoms and 
the necessity for isolation, and this knowl- 
edge has rid the schools of these annual 
epidemics. 

These are but a few of many instances I 
could enumerate of the practical benefits of 
such meetings. The character of an entire 
community may and has been uplifted and 
educated by these parents’ associations. 
The indirect results of them are not to be 
estimated, but the direct benefits may be 
— seen by those who carry out their 
plans. 

Already in many parts of Pennsylvania 
the Superintendents and teachers have 
gladly accepted the suggestions made by 
the Congress, and are working along with 
it in the interest of home and school. 
Michigan has done extended and excellent 
work along these lines. In Illinois educa- 
tors and parents have joined hands and are 
working together. Kansas and Iowa have 
done fine work in effecting systematic regu- 
lar codperation between home and school. 
New York and New Jersey, through the 
sympathy of their State Superintendents of 
Instruction, have already made good pro- 
gress in this direction, and the Mothers’ 
Congress and the Department of Public In- 
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struction in New York are in such close 
relations that the reports of both are pub- 
lished together by the State. 

The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers, 
in its desire to effect this codperation of 
home and school, which it considers abso- 
lutely essential to the best development of 
the child, has been most fortunate in obtain- 
ing the aid of a woman, who through many 
years experience on the Philadelphia Board 
of Education, and in Philadelphia schools, 
is especially fitted to organize these parents’ 
associations. Her life tor years has been 
given to education, not only for children 
but for women, and in this work she sees 
such vast opportunities for helping both, 
that she will do all in her power to link 
together in closest union the homes and 
schools of this great Commonwealth. Her 
practical knowledge of every detail of the 
school, with all its difficulties and draw- 
backs, especially fits her for the crowning 
work of a more than ordinarily useful life. 
She already has many engagements for 
next fall and winter, but is ready to make 
others, and without expense to you, will go 
and help you to organize parents’ associa- 
tions in your schools. 

The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers 
and the State Educational Association 
should work hand in hand as two State or- 
ganizations interested in the welfare of the 
children, one representing the mothers, the 
other the teachers of this great State. As 
the codperation of mothers and teachers in 
the individual school is necessary, so is it 
equally valuable to have this intelligent 
codperation in the State organizations, 
which represent the home and school. One 
must supplement the other, because both 
are working to give the best opportunities 
to the children all over the State. 

The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers 
will furnish the data and material to interest 
the parents’ associations, if the Teachers’ 
Association bids them welcome, and per- 
mits them to discuss with them the many 
one of interest that both organizations 

ave in common. 

The future prosperity and quality of our 
country are in the hands of the home and 
the school. In those two character forming 
institutions we are shaping the character 
and destiny of the nation. Because the 
depths and heights of this responsibility 
have not been fully appreciated, our whole 
country suffers to » a Every great wrong 
or evil hasitssmallbeginning. Intelligent 
thoughtful care and education of all chil- 
dren will do more than anything else to 
check the evils about us. The school alone 
cannot cope with the subject; the home 
alone cannot accomplish what is necessary; 
but, working together, studying together, 
and thinking together, to understand and 
guide the children, we may look for such 
advancement as nothing else can assure. 

The codperation of home and school is 


absolutely essential to the best development 
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of the child, and the best development of 
every child is just as essential to the city 
and the state. 


Miss Aune Heygate Hall, of the Phila- 
delphia Normal School, opened the dis- 
cussion of Mrs. Schoff’s paper as follows: 


_ The two sides to this question are respect- 
ively in the hands of the parent and the 
teacher. To-day the parent has presented 
a paper which I, the teacher, am to discuss 
briefly. Asa teacher I sincerely endorse all 
that has been said on the subject of the 
coéperation of the care-takers of the child. 

The care-takers of the child are the real 
makers of the men and women. We look at 
ourselves and cannot account for much in 
our habits and character, but if there could 
be given to us a truthful record of the 
methods by which we were educated at 
home and in school, perhaps the result 
in our thoughts and actions would be 
accounted for easily. 

It is unnecessary for me to spend any part 
of the few minutes allotted me in telling an 
audience like this why there should be co- 
6peration. It is unnecessary to specify the 
many helps and advantages to a parent and 
to a teacher; it is sufficient to call attention 
to the importance of unity. 

If this unity is of importance socially and 
ae me 4 if the spirit of affiliation is 

eavening and sweetening all the relations 
of life, of life between nations and races, of 
life between men and women of different 
creeds and of different tongues, it is of 
supreme importance that this spirit should 
enter the hearts of the parents and teachers 
that their efforts may be ove for the develop- 
ment of the best in their children. 

We know there are teachers who talk of 
the ‘‘ interference of parents,’’ who object to 
‘waste of time in receiving visitors.’’ We 
know there are parents who, feeling satisfied 
with the results of the training of their chil- 
dren, decline to receive suggestions, and see 
no reason why they should confer with per- 
sons who have not had children, or with 
those who have not done well by their chil- 
dren. Such teachers have not thought of 
the difference between interference and con- 
ference. They have not thought that there 
is a subtraction which is an addition. The 
time is not lost time, but gained time when 
a parent leaves a teacher understanding 
more fully how to help. The fifteen or 
twenty minutes taken from the geography 
or arithmetic are of little importance when 
we think of the months of interest secured 
in the homes. 

The parents who decline to confer for the 
reasons I have given, forget that if they do 
not need help, they may give it. Many a 
mother will more eagerly listen and learn 
from a parent. Parentage should and does 
command a respect which no other relation 
to the child begets, and teachers must not 
forget this when talking to parents. The 
same children play together and work to- 
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gether, journeying’ together they learn as 
much by the way from each other as from 
us. Should not then every parent want to 
help every child? Any child in the neigh- 
borhood may influence her child. 

If parents do not feel influenced to help 
for the best reasons, for unselfish reasons, 
the thought of self-protection should affect 
them. A careful parent must see that any- 
thing that helps the careless proportion- 
~~ makes each parent’s responsibility 
ess. 

The paper you have heard says the teacher 
has ‘‘ceased to encourage the visits ’’—my 
experience is that the visiting is just begin- 
ning. Asachild, and as a young teacher, 
I never thought of the visits of parents ex- 
cept when asked to call at school for the 
purpose of receiving complaints. In those 
days parents seldom complained. No com- 
plaint from the school was sufficient evi- 
dence of progress in work. 

How strange it is that the most precious 
material in the world is given so carelessly 
to another. The ability of a seamstress 
must be seen or vouched for somewhat be- 
fore even the cheap cotton dress is left. 
Hundreds and hundreds of little children are 
taken to the nearest school, left with the 
principal, given to the daily teachers, who 
are often not known to parents by sight 
even. There is only one bright spot in such 
a picture, and that is the conscientious, 
painstaking teacher who accepts all the 
responsibility when she should have a share 
only; who generally works with each child 
as with her own; who, when working, thinks 
only of the child’s growth, and not of the 
personal success. What other worker is so 
trusted? What other worker is found so 
trustworthy ? What other worker receives 
so little recognition when the bright dia- 
mond has been expertly cut or when the 
dull stone has received the polish which a 
skillful hand alone could give? 

The paper presented speaks of the home 
and school as ‘‘ distinct and apart.’’ Yes, 
this is so, and they are generally looking at 
each other with exacting and jealous eyes. 
The child stands between them. If wrong 
is found in him, the home points to the 
school and says, ‘‘It is you.’”’ If right is 
found, the school says, ‘‘ It is I.’’ 

Now, really, this is what the school 
should be able to say, for the school should 
not exist unless it can do and does do better 
for the child than the home does. The 
larger life of the school is lived-more com- 
fortably because of home preparation and 
home appreciation, but no home can give to 
any child what the school should give. Let 
the codperation of parent and teacher make 
the eyes loving and sympathetic and hungry 
for help. Both home and school want the 
best, and want the most that can be given, 
each to the other. 

The paper you have heard properly recom- 
mends the ‘‘ National Congress of Mothers.”’ 
The work done by that association is so 
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world-renowned, so helpful, so uplifting to 
parents, children and teachers, that we all 
regard it as an important factor in educa- 
tion. The fact that the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association ’’ in its fifty- 
second session places upon the programme 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the ‘‘ National 
Congress of Mothers’’ on the most honored 
day of the American year, shows how teach- 
ers regard efforts to bring the parents and 
teachers together. 

It is fitting that the consideration of this 
all-important subject should be given to it 
on this all-important day. The home and 
the school make the boy and girl, and as 
truly make the man and woman, and as 
surely make the staunch American. The 
American, be that individual man or wo- 
man, will be the better citizen if the home 
and school have joined hands over the desk, 
or rather over the kindergarten chair. 

While heartily in sympathy with all the 
aims and purposes of the Congress, and re- 
joicing in its career and usefulness; I do not 
feel that the spirit of unity between home 
and school will be kindled by that associa- 
tion. This spirit is to be fannd and cared 
for by that association, but it must be 
kindled by the teacher. 

Every teacher in the country should be 
interested in the great work of the Mothers’ 
Congress, and should expect help from that 
Congress, but the school is really only in 
the attitude to receive help after it has se- 
cured the confidence of the parents of the 
children. The value of the school must be 
felt in the home. The school must enrich 
the home. The emptiness of mere riches 
must be felt in the home of the wealthy, and 
the riches of wisdom must be felt in the 
home of the poor. 

The true coéperation of the parent will be 
given when the desire of the school is seen 
to possess it. No outward influence will do 
more than to strengthen the work and to 
provide in a measure for outward signs of 
the inward unity. : 

The real basis of the right kind of coéper- 
ation of parents and teachers is in the mu- 
tual and sincere desire to promote the happi- 
ness and the mental and spiritual growth of 
the child, and in the hearty appreciation in 
the home of the school work. Teachers all 
over the land are daily, because of their, 
work, taking places in the home circle—not 
seen, but /e/¢+. When teachers are so hon- 
ored, the school work is honored, meetings 
are possible because a part of the regular 
school work. Where meetings are possible, 
all reforms are possible. 

We of to-day work more happily because 
we dwell in the thought of the helps which 
future teachers will have, but we have no 
right to dwell in the thought of comforts for 
our successors unless we in the present 
abide by our hopes in our actions. 


Miss Hall also read, in connection with 
her remarks, the following despatch from 
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Dr. W. A. Stern, President of the Par- 
ents’ Association, which is now in session 
at Atlantic City: 

Miss ANNE H. HALL: Will you kindly, 
on behalf of the Parents’ Association, ex- 
press to the State Educational Association 
our congratulations, and our wishes for its 
further success, as well as that of all the 
teachers ? W. A. STERN, President. 


The President directed that proper ac- 
knowledgment be made of despatch. 

Dr. Eckels not being present, the dis- 
cussion was continued by Dr. R. K. 
Buehrle, of Lancaster, who said he found 
little room for objection to the papers. 
Perhaps it is putting it strong to say that 
the school does more for the child than 
the home can do, in its own line. The 
school exists for the home, is the hand- 
maid and creature of the home, to do 
part of the work of the home for the 
children of the home. Only for the sake 
of specialization is some of the home 
work delegated to the school; and the 
tendency of these days is toward loading 
upon the school too much of the work 
that belongs to the home. The home 
should act through the state and the 
state school, using them as instruments, 
not as independent, much less as superior 
agencies. We should not delegate to 
other institutions any more of the work 
of the home than is absolutely necessary. 
If the school is given such a subordinate 
place in the scheme, then we are agreed; 
if it is to be something more, better, 
superior to the home, he must enter his 
protest. 

Dr. E. O. Lyte, of Millersville Normal 
School, was on Thursday’s program for a 
paper on the question, ‘‘Are More Men 
Needed as Teachers?’ He had con- 
sulted with the Committee, and decided 
to present instead, at this time, the fol- 
lowing paper on 


SOME RECENT PUBLIC SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION. 


The problem of elementary education is the 
most important problem with which the State 
must deal. The progress and happiness of a 
people are in direct ratio to the universality of 
education. A free people must be developed 
by free schools. History records that the 
stability of a nation depends upon the virtue 
and intelligence of the individuals composing 
the nation. To provide for the universal edu- 
cation of youth is the duty of every State in the 
Union. Legislation with respect to public edu- 
cation becomes therefore the most important 
legislation to be enacted in a State. Ithink we 


are safe in saying that school legislation as a 
rule must not wait for public sentiment. It 
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should lead public sentiment when necessary. 
Experience teaches that people are usually 
slow to demand reforms of any kind that in- 
volve as a necessary condition increased tax- 
ation. This being the case, school legislation 
should be under the general direction of educa- 
tional experts. The Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania has been especially fortunate in hav- 
ing in the Legislature of 1900 and 1901, many 
men in both the Senate and the House that 
may be considered experts on the question of 
public schools. A large number of Normal 
School graduates and public school teachers 
are to be found on the rolls of both houses, in 
addition to a number of college men. These 
men have a breadth of view with respect to 
public school education which persons never 
having been connected with public schools or 
never having made teaching a study could not 
be expected to have. These men presented 
many of the bills that were enacted into laws 
to modify our present public school system, 
and I think we are safe in saying that under 
the influence of the laws enacted our schools 
will become better, education will be more 
widely diffused, and as a result our great Com- 
monwealth will take a higher rank among the 
States of the Union. 

Among some of the recent acts passed by 
the Legislature which adjourned last week are 
several whose purpose is so plain that they need 
not have more than a passing mention. Among 
zhem are: an act providing for physical culture 
in the public schools of cities of the first and 
the second class; an act prescribing the mode 
of fixing the salaries of county superintendents 
of common schools; providing for the admis- 
sion of children from Orphan Asylums and 
Homes for the Friendless into the common 
schools; an act relating to night schools for 
manual training for children over twelve years 
of age; providing for maintenance and instruc- 
tion of children in Houses of Refuge; author- 
izing borough councils or school hoards to use 
private property for public library purposes; 
providiug for the payment into the school fund 
of townships, boroughs and cities, certain 
moneys obtained from taxing dogs, etc. 

One of the most important acts passed by the 
last legislature was an act to provide for the 
centralization of township schools and to pro- 
vide high schools for townships. It is not 
necessary before this body of educators to dis- 
cuss the advisability of township high schools. 
All of our cities and nearly all of the boroughs 
of the State are provided with high schools 
more or less efficient. Education beyond the 
common branches is brought by means of the 
high school within the reach of every boy and 
girl in our cities and larger towns, but the rural 
communities that make up a large percentage 
of the population of our great State are as yet 
almost wholly unprovided with the means for 
an education beyond the merest elements. The 
township high school is intended to supply this 
deficiency. It requires no argument here to 
show that the township high school is neces- 
sary, that inequality of opportunity should not 
be permitted in a republic. The antagonism 
between the rich and the poor is intensified by 
the failure to provide a liberal education for 
every child. A broader education for all chil- 
dren in rural communities is required to make 
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them appreciate the advantages of rural life, to 
prepare them to meet the demands made upon 
them at the beginning of the new century, to 
give them broader views with respect to citizen- 
ship, and thus make them better citizens. Six 
years ago the legislature passed a township 
high school bill, but made no provision for its 
support, and as a result but few high schools 
were erected under the provisions of this bill. 
The legislature this year has provided in its 
general appropriation bill that the sum of $50,- 
ooo be set apart for the establishment of town- 
ship high schools. This sum, while small for 
the purpose, will be the means of stimulating 
large numbers of districts to furnish high school 
facilities for the children of the district. Theact 
now under discussion permits boards of directors 
upon the petition of a majority of the qualified 
electors r peng or owning property to the 
amount of not less than one-fourth of the 
assessed value of such district, to submit the 
question of consolidation of schools to the qual- 
ified voters of the township, and if the voters 
decide in favor of such consolidation, or cen- 
tralization as it is called in the law, a system of 
schools somewhat similar to the schools of a 
city or borough must be established. In the 
event of the consolidation of schools, pupils 
living more than three-quarters of a mile from 
the central building are to be transported at the 
expense of the township to the school. The 
question of transportation is not a new one even 
in our own State. It has been successfully 
solved in a number of localities. Among the 
arguments in favor of the consolidation of the 
schools of a township are: A better grade of 
schools is secured, a better attendance of pupils 
is secured, better school buildings and equip- 
ments as a rule are provided, better teachers 
seek positions in these schools, the schools can 
be supervised more effectively, the liberalizing 
influence which comes from a broader acquaint- 
anceship is made noticeable, and the public 
becomes more deeply interested in the schools. 
Of course no system but has its objections. In 
Massachusetts some of the objections urged have 
been that parents do not like to send children 
so far away from home, that the health is en- 
dangered at times, and the natural objections 
that persons have to making a change of any 
kind. Many of the objections urged against 
the plan of consolidating schools as stated by 
the leading authorities upon this subject are 
more imaginary than real. On the whole the 
act is a good one if the word centralization in 
the bill is understood to mean consolidation, 
which I assume is its real meaning, and I have 
no doubt that the experiment will be made in 
Pennsylvania in a number of districts before 
many years. 

An act providing for supervising principals 
passed both the House and Senate, and is now 
in the hands of the Governor. This act as it 
passed the House provided that any township 
might appoint a supervising principal or desig- 
nate a teacher to act as supervising principal in 
addition to his duties as teacher. As amended 
in the Senate, a population limit was unfortu- 
nately placed upon the application of the act, 
which of course curtails its usefulness ver 
em 8 At the same time, it is a bill that will 

ee of good even as it now is, and it 
will prepare the way for the passage in the near 
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future of the House bill or a similar measure. 
Close, constant supervision of schools both in 
cities and in counties is imperatively demanded, 
not only on account of the large financial inter- 
ests involved, but also on account of the supreme 
importance of the teacher’s work and the lack 
of well-rounded preparation on the part of many 
teachers. 

Much valuable legislation has been enacted 
with respect to public libraries. An act has 
been passed authorizing borough councils or 
school boards to purchase, acquire, take and 
use public property for library purposes. An 
act of wider application is the one providing for 
distributing libraries. This act authorizes school 
directors, boards, or organizations having con- 
trol of the common schools of any district to 
divide and distribute public libraries among the 
schools of the district. The mere statement of 
the law shows its wisdom. Whatever will dis- 
tribute books of the right kind among the 
families of the school district will be of lasting 
benefit not only to the children, but to older 
persons as well. 

One of the most important of the minor acts 
passed by the legislature is one that does not 
occupy half a dozen lines in a newspaper column. 
The text in full of the billis: ‘‘ From and after 
the passage of this act it shall be lawful for school 
boards to grant the use of school-houses for 
lyceums and other literary purposes non-sectar- 
ian in their respective school districts.’”’ This 
short bill really lays the foundation for a new 
superstructure in the educational temple of our 
commonwealth. The public school should be 
the center of the educational life of the com- 
munity in which it is located. Especially should 
this be true in rural districts, where should be 
found the public library for the use of all ; here 
the educational extension courses should draw 
the old and young; here may literary and so- 
cial meetings be held which will tend to uplift 
the mental, social and spiritual life of the peo- 
ple. Freed from the ravenous influence of un- 
reasonable partisan politics, untouched by the 
narrowness of rigid sectarianism, the public 
school should become the real centre of the 
broader intellectual life, the educator of men 
and women beyond the school age, as well as 
the guide of childhood,and youth. This law 
enables school boards to grant the use of school- 
houses for libraries and other literary purposes, 
and by harmonious action on the part of school 
boards and school teachers it should be possible, 
with the school-house as a centre, to direct the 
education of the youth who are compelled to 
leave the public school at an early age, and of 
persons beyond the school age who desire to 
continue their studies while engaged in other 
pursuits. In some localities this has already 
been partly accomplished, and it is easily pos- 
sible for school superintendents and other edu- 
cators to work out a course of study that could 
be followed by nearly every one in the com- 
munity surrounding the school. This law may 
prove the entering wedge of an evolution in 
education, if not a revolution. 

Many of the teachers of the Commonwealth 
are especially interested in the act which pro- 
vides that after the first Monday of June, 1902, 
no teacher in this Commonwealth shall receive 
from a county, city or borough superintendent 
a certificate as a teacher who has not.a-fair 
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knowledge of orthography, reading, writing, 
geography, English grammar, mental and 
written arithmetic, history of the United States, 
the theory of teaching, civil government, includ- 
ing State and local government, and elementary 
algebra. This law, as you are aware, added two 
studies to the provisional teacher’s certificate, 
civil government and elementary algebra. 
While this is not all that should be required, it 
is a step in advance, in fact two steps in advance. 
The plan of issuing teachers’ certificates of low 
grade year after year is at best a makeshift, and 
should be discontinued whenever the State is 
sufficiently advanced in education to warrant 
its discontinuance. There should be a limit to 
the length of time a person can serve as an 
apprentice in the vocation of teaching. The 
provisional certificate should no longer be 
necessary in a State like Pennsylvania. If, 
however, it is necessary, and it seems to be, or 
at least those in authority seem to think that it 
seems to be necessary, the adding of two stud- 
ies will improve it. I am sorry that a third was 
not added, and that elementary physics is not 
in the list. As I have said, the time should 
soon come in Pennsylvania when the provisional 
certificate should be dropped, and teachers in 
public schools hold a permanent certificate or a 
Normal School diploma. It is believed, kow- 
ever, that the addition of these two studies, one 
of considerable culture value and the other of 
great disciplinary value, will improve the teach- 
ing force of the State. 

An act was also passed authorizing the school 
directors or controllers of the several school 
districts of the Commonwealth to establish and 
maintain out of the public school treasury free 
kindergartens for children between the ages of 
three and six years residing in their districts. 
This bill was needed particularly where there 
was opposition to the establishing of kinder- 
gartens, growing out of a lack of knowledge of 
their usefulness and feasibility. 

The Normal Schools of the State have reason 
to feel indebted to the last Legislature for the 
passage of several bills. The act which makes 
tuition free in Normal Schools to persons pre- 
paring to teach, known as the State Aid Bill, 
will be of great advantage to students who are 
fitting themselves to teach in the public schools. 
Much has been said, whether deservedly said or 
not, with respect to the failure of the immense 
appropriation to public schools to make the 
— schools better. There has been a great 

eal of criticism expressed that directors have 
used the State appropriation to reduce taxation 
rather than to increase the efficiency of the 
schools. While it cannot be denied that one 
object of the increase in the appropriation was 
to lessen the burden of taxation in the less 
favored communities of the State, it is also true 
that the State had the right to expect that the 
common schools would be made better on ac- 
count of the great assistance given to the dis- 
tricts by the State. The use of a small frac- 
tional part of the immense appropriation to 
public schools for the purpose of educating 
teachers who are to teach in the public schools 
is merely a return to the custom that obtained 
for the first seventeen years when State aid was 

anted to students. I may be excused for re- 
erring to a misapprehension concerning this 
bill. Nearly every newspaper speaks of the 
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bill granting State aid to students as a bill 
granting aid to Normal Schools. 

Incidentally the Normal Schools will be 
benefited, but every one acquainted with the 
facts knows that not one cent of the State aid 
to students goes to increase the income of the 
Normal Schools. The State aid merely re- 
duces the amount that the students pay to the 
Normal Schools. All the great States of the 
Union make tuition absolutely free in their 
State Normal Schools, and it may also be 
added to the glory of Pennsylvania that it is 
probably the only State in the Union in which 

ublic Normal Schools were erected by private 
unds, for which no financial return has ever 
been made to the contributors. It is especially 
fitting, therefore, that the State should con- 
tribute its share toward the burden of educating 
teachers for the public schools. 

Another act bearing indirectly upon Normal 
Schools is the act establishing inter-state comity 
in teachers’ licenses by authorizing the endorse- 
ment and validation in Pennsylvania of Normal 
School diplomas and permanent certificates 
granted in other States ofthe Union. The pro- 
visions of this act extend only to those States 
which by legislative enactment grant the same 
privilege to teachers of this Commonwealth. 

An important school bill is the one regulating 
the employment and providing for the health 
and safety of men, women and children in 
hotels, school buildings, seminaries, colleges, 
academies, etc. Among the provisions of the 
bill are that no child under thirteen shall be 
employed in any factory, etc., without an affi- 
davit stating the age, etc., of the child, that 
factory inspectors are charged with the duty of 
inspecting school buildings, etc. The bill, as 
you readily see, has an indirect bearing upon 
the compulsory school law enacted two years 
ago and modified by this Legislature. 

The foregoing acts are among the most im- 
portant bills relating to the public schools 
which were enacted by the Legislature that 
adjourned last week. Iam sure that I shall be 
excused if I make this excessively hot day my 
reason for not referring to other important acts 
in which we are all deeply interested. Most of 
the acts referred to have received the approval 
of the Governor. Others are on his desk await- 
ing his action. Our State has been fortunate 
this year in having a Chief Executive and 
Legislature in full sympathy with the purposes 
of the public schools and with wise judgment 
as “to their needs. Much yet remains to be 
done, however, before our school system shall 
accomplish all that we have a right to demand 
of it. It must grow with the growth of the 
State. When we reach the heights we now see 
before us, we shall then see greater heights to 
be surmounted. Education depends upon edu- 
cation. It will soon become manifest that as 
the authority of our school system is localized 
in small districts rather than centralized in a 
State machine, the school needs of communi- 
ties must be thoroughly defined by law. The 
codification of our common school law will 
soon be a pressing demand. Higher education 
for the children of the citizens of the Common- 
wealth will soon become a necessity, and 
broader culture for every citizen will have to be 
provided. Better teachers should be placed 
and kept in the common schools, and the State 
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should fix by statute the minimum salary to be 
paid to teachers as well as the standards of 
scholarship and professional skill to be de- 
manded of them. The standards for school 
architecture, including the proper seating, 
heating, lighting, ventilation and ornamenta- 
tion of school buildings, should be as definitely 
fixed by law as the standards for teaching. 
Even the laws relating to the Superintendency 
and the Normal Schools should be improved. 

But it is not my desire to suggest to this body 
of educational experts what steps must next be 
taken in our march toward a perfected school 
system. One way isclear. Let us never cease 
our efforts in the cause of popular education 
until every grade of school from the first year 
of the Kindergarten to the last year of the Uni- 
versity is opened by State and local expense 
and under State and local control to every boy 
and girl in onr grand old Commonwealth. 


Dr. Brooks said there was matter for 
surprise in the paper to even an intelli- 
gent audience like this. Public senti- 
ment as organized into law is usually in 
advance of public sentiment at large. 
This is especially true in educational 
matters, as instanced in the attempt to 
repeal the law of 1834 when Thaddeus 
Stevens carried our banner to victory. 
The people do not always recognize their 
own best interests; not only do they often 
vote or omit to vote negligently, but as 
in the case instanced they sometimes 
vote against themselves. When he was 
abroad, Parliament was considering the 
matter of Board schools, and it was noted 
that the greatest objection came from the 
very people who would be most benefited. 

Dr. Houck: I have been much grati- 
fied by the school legislation passed at 
the late session, as well as the magnifi- 
cent appropriation. The weakness of the 
latter is in the absence of conditions; the 
state should prescribe to some extent at 
least how the money shall be used. A 
large number of districts are actually re- 
ducing salaries, among them one city; 
and there are some who run their schools 
upon the appropriation alone, and levy 
no tax atall. Wewill never get a proper 
return for the money appropriated till it 
is coupled with certain requirements. 
Salaries have not improved, and taxation 
is reduced, and the drift is toward entire 
dependence on the state—and it will be a 
sad day if that becomes the rule, for then 
the interest of the people in their schools 
will die. We should recommend to the 
Legislature to couple such restrictions 
with their appropriations as will compel 
the districts to do their part, and give the 
teachers some of the benefit. But we are 
told ‘‘the woods are full of teachers,’’ 
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and why should we raise salaries when 
there are so many applicants?—some- 
times as many as a hundred for a place 
worth $40 a month. We should reach 
that by limiting the provisional certificate 
to a shorter life. If a teacher cannot or 
will not improve sufficiently in four or 
five years to advance in grade, she had 
better give place to one who can and will. 
How can we expect graduates of uni- 
versities and colleges and normal schools 
to come into competition with these little 
provisionals? We often hear that direc- 
tors select the very lowest ofthem. Why 
do Superintendents certify such? They 
hold the remedy in their hands—let them 
raise the standard for the first certificate, 
and keep out at least some of the weak 
material. Dr. Skinner says nothing 
helped them so much as limiting pro- 
visional certificates. In many cases it 
stimulated progress, and in hundreds of 
others those who could not come up had 
to step down and out, leaving room for 
those better qualified. 

Dr. Buehrle, of Lancaster: It may be 
all right to say that legislation must lead 
public sentiment, but it cannot go very 
far ahead of it and get results. A law 
which has not the approval of the people 
will not be enforced, and soon becomes a 
dead letter. The same thing applies to 
certificates: suppose you have a provi- 
sional—an old one, if you please—teach- 
ing beside the permanents and diplomas 
and doing as good work or better, what 
will public opinion say to your turning 
her down? The public may decide that 
she shall teach, and the directors will 
turn you down and your successor will 
give her a certificate; and what good has 
been done? Where we are most derelict 
is in failing to educate public sentiment 
by meetings and the judicious use of 
printers’ ink. It is important to study 
the premises before adopting conclusions. 
I have been looking into the kindergarten 
matter. In some States the school age is 
four, I think; I know in some it is five; 
with us it is six. Now when we hear 
that the kindergarten works splendidly 
in a given locality, we want to inquire 
which age is the rule, and how far down 
the State is expected to go. The com- 
pulsory law did not compel. I heard an 
ex-Attorney-General (who ought to know 
something of law) say he would gladly 
take the case of any one who refused to 
obey the law, and was sure it could not 
be enforced. But if the law did no more 
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than prepare the people to obey such 
laws in future, even if not now enforceable, 
it would be useful. We must not expect 
Utopian conditions. The agitation of the 
question has done wonders in educating 
public sentiment. We need not despair 
even if the new bill be vetoed—the same 
happened to the old one when first passed. 
About libraries—in some States they ap- 
pear to think the law has gone far enough 
in the direction of spending public money 
on public libraries. They stimulate read 
ing, to be sure; but what do most people 
read? And we are not ready for a cen- 
sorship, either. Itisa question, however, 
whether the State ought to supply read- 
ing matter simply for amusement, which 
is all that many people want, but is not 
education. Have you a right to make 
your neighbor pay for your amusement, 
or your child’s? We ought only to tax 
for what is agreed to be necessary. There 
is no doubt that in all libraries, sehool 
libraries as well as others, a great deal of 
reading is done merely to kill time; and 
we ought to try to stop that business 
rather than promoteit. Let us buy with 
public money only what makes for higher 
education, and let those who want amuse- 
ment pay for it out of their own pockets. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


Mrs. lL. P. Wilson, President of the 
State Kindergarten Association, pre- 
sented the formal application of that 
body for admission as a Department of 
this Association, having complied with 
the requirements of the Constitution. 

On motion, it was unanimously agreed 
to establish the new Department. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


Hon. J. Q. Stewart called up the ques- 
tion of next year’s place of meeting. 

Supt. Hamilton said it was not neces- 
sary to say that Pittsburg could accom- 
modate any number up to 30,000. He 
could not guarantee Carnegie Hall gratis, 
as the teachers of the city and county 
have to pay for it when they use it. 
But there are a number of school halls, 
any of which will be at our disposal. 
Railroad facilities are complete, also local 
transit. He urged the invitation on be- 
half of Supt. Andrews. 

On motion of Mr. Stewart, the invita- 
tion to Pittsburg was accepted. 


LAST YEAR’S ACCOUNTS. 


Supt. G. W. Moore reported from the 
Auditing Committee with their approval 
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the following accounts of last year pre- 
sented by the Treasurer: 


Resources. 

Cos on Hane)... os ss $290 84 
W. W. Champion, Bulletin . 100 00 

John L. Shroy, Life Member- 
ship . : IO 00 
E. J. Shives, Life Membership. 10 CO 
Membership Fees (1017-17) . 1000 Ov 

J. P. McCaskey, 6 Copies Re- 
WE see he ee aS 6 00 

————- $1416 84 

Expenditures. 

Jacob B. Esser, uninatied 
oj oe ” $2 50 
R. W. Tayler, Expenses . 25 00 
O. H. Vetter, Expenses . . 9 16 


; a aaa, eaandia 


Salary . . 10 0O 
Wickersham Printing Co., 
Stationery. 5 00 
J. R. Donahay, Accompanist . 5 00 
.M C.A., Hall Rent . 60 00 
; 'D. Pyott, ‘including Report- 
ers for Conferences .. . 87 44 
Wickersham Printing Co, 
Printing, Postage, etc . 69 60 
G. W. Twitmyer, Expenses . I2 54 
Addison LL. Jones, Expenses . 7 85 
Chas. Lose, Expenses. .. . 7 60 
E. T. Jeffers, Expenses. . . 8 00 
John L. Shroy, Postage, etc. . 3 co 
The Sun Printing and Binding 
Co., Placards and Notices 475 
W. W. Champion, Press Work. 25 00 
J. A. M. Passmore, Postage 
and Stationery ...... 106 94 
David S. Keck, Expenses . . 32 93 
Mrs. L, P. Wilson, Expenses. 13 27 
J. L. Hughes, Expenses . 24 00 
Wickersham Printing Co., 
1500 Copies of Proceedings. 450 00 
J. P. McCaskey, Portraits of 
Messrs. Breck and Diffenbach 110 00 
——$1079 58 
Balanceon Hand ........ $337 26 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations re- 
ported the following list of'n names for the 
several offices : 

For President.—Principal J. R. Flickinger, 
of Lock Haven Normal School. 

For Vice-Presidents.—Miss Mary E. Doak 
and Supt. Thomas M. Stewart. 

For Secretary.—Dr. J. P. McCaskey. 

For Treasurer.—Prof. David S. Keck. 

For Executive Committee.—Supt. C. A. 
Babcock (for three years). 

For Trustee of Wickersham Memorial 
Library.—Dr. J. A. M. Passmore (re-elected 
for five years). 

On motion, the Secretary was directed 
to cast the ballot of the Association for 
the ladies and gentlemen named, and they 
were accordingly declared elected officers 
for next year. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 


Dr. Brooks offered the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion be authorized to pay to the State Director 
of the National Educational Association an- 
nually $50 or so much thereof as is necessary to 
secure headquarters for ec cence at the 
N. E. A. meetings. 


Deputy J. Q. Stewart said that some 
years ago we made a generous appropria- 
tion for this very purpose, and as he was 
on the Executive Committee when the 
money was paid, he thought it his duty 
to make some inquiry, and was informed 
that at no time wer¢ more than a dozen 
Pennsylvanians present at the ‘‘ head- 
quarters,’’ and he had come to the con- 
clusion that we had paid our money for 
something we did not need. He hoped 
the resolution would be withdrawn, or 
voted down. Let us save the little fund 
we have accumulated. 

Dr. Passmore: I know that at Wash- 
ington the poorest place to find a Penn- 
sylvanian was at our headquarters. I 
agree with Mr. Stewart—the time may 
come when we will weed our money for 
something more important. 

Dr. Buehrle: Mr. Fisher has already 
issued a circular asking for contributions 
toward a Pennsylvania headquarters at 
Detroit. I think we had better not adopt 
this fixed amount. 

Dr. Brooks: If desired, let us amend 
by referring the resolution to Executive 
Committee, to be reported upon next 
year. Philadelphia sends hundreds of 
teachers to the National Association, 
and should have at least so much recog- 
nition. The amendment was lost. 

Supt. Hamilton: This matter deserves 
consideration on its merits. Pennsyl- 
vania should have a respectable head- 
quarters, in keeping with her position as 
a State educationally. I see no use 
in a body like this making a specialty of 
accumulating funds, nor indeed of an 
immense enrollment of members who do 
not attend. Better a hundred members 
actively engaged in the work of the ses- 
sions, than five thousand absentees. 
This is a proper use of money, and it is 
better to spend wisely than to hoard and 
quarrel over it afterwards. The last few 
meetings of this Association have devel- 
oped less general interest than heretofore 
—it bas been a local rather than a State 
body, with only a couple of dozen out- 
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siders present. We need to arouse much 
greater interest in some way. 

Deputy Stewart said Philadelphia had 
certainly done great things this year, 
though she did not send many teachers 
to meetings at adistance. But, in defer- 
ence to Dr. Brooks, he moved to recon- 
sider the refusal to refer to committee. 

The vote was reconsidered, and after a 
few words from Dr. Lyte, to the effect 
that every leading State in the Union 
provided a headquarters for its teachers 
at the National, the question was called 
for and the resolution was referred to Ex- 
Executive Committee to report next year. 


CONSTITUTION AMENDED. 


The amendment to Article IV, Sec. 4 
of the Constitution, of which notice was 
given yesterday, to add to the section 
(on the Treasurer) ‘‘he shall receive a 
salary of twenty-five dollars a year,’’ was 
now called up and adopted. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The Association at this point adjourned 
to the lecture room on the next floor be- 
low, to hear the illustrated lecture on 
‘‘Commercial Geography in the Schools,”’ 
by Dr. William P. Wilson, Director of 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 

The Doctor said this is an intensely 
Nations are competing 
for the trade of the world, and if the 
United States produce four times as 
much as we can use, we must find 
markets elsewhere or our factories will 
be closed and our working-people will 
suffer. Commercial Geography studies 
the earth in all its products, their uses 
and distribution; nothing can be more 
interesting or more useful. It explains 
the operation of the law of supply and 
demand—how one nation produces the 
materials that others need. It classifies 
these products and arranges them so that 
one can see at a glance all that is pro- 
duced in a given country. [This was 
illustrated on the screen with numerous 
lantern slides.] Our Museum has slides 
in series of 72 which it loans absolutely 
free to any of the schools of the State— 
one set of the birds of North America— 
sets illustrating Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
Rico—sets in astronomy, geology, etc. 
We have also collections including three 
or four hundred objects, of which some 
two hundred sets have been distributed 
free. We wanted a modest appropriation 
from the State to extend this work, but 
did not get it. What has been done 
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would have cost $25,000 but for the fact 
that the manufacturers contributed thou- 
sands of objects. Then we have col- 
lections illustrative of the materials of 
the every day world—coffee; the coals 
of Pennsylvania, hard and soft; our 
iron ores; cotton and its by-products; 
woods, American and foreign. All these 
objects we had intended to distribute to 
all the schools in Pennsylvania that 
wanted them—material which shouldbe 
in every high school and normal school. 
Is it not a practical lesson to sbow our 
young people how England carries cot- 
ton across the sea, and back manu- 
factured, and sells it at three or four 
prices? In conclusion, he invited al]l the 
teachers to visit the Museum, see what 
it is doing and how it can help them. 


ate 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 





‘THE closing session was attended by a 

small audience owing to the weather 
conditions, and when the President intro- 
duced the speaker of the evening he said 
his mental state was somewhat complex, 
divided between his satisfaction in having 


the visitor present, and regret that out- 
side conditions precluded the expectation 
of an adequate audience. The gentleman 
is one of our rising young statesmen, 
who has made a distinct impression upon 
his own state and in thé national House 
of Representatives. He then introduced 
Hon. James E. Watson, of Indiana, who 
delivered the following 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESS. 


After a complete mastery of the history of 
nations, and the advance of civilizations, 
the historian Guizot arrived at one broad 
generalization. Asa result of his profound 
and philosophic research into the trend of 
human events, he reached a fundamental 
conclusion, namely, that a nation domi- 
nated by a single idea can never attain true 
grandeur. 

He asserts that, as a rule, the evolution 
of each of those phases of ancient civiliza- 
tion was in consequence of one dominant 
element, one overpowering principle, ob- 
taining a complete mastery and developing 
all else in subordination to itself. 

He also shows how, because of the domi- 
nation of one element, some of these nations 
sank into immobility, as China, Egypt, 
India; or else developed with meteoric 
rapidity and brilliancy, only to decline and 
decay as rapidly, as Greece, devoted solely 
to idealism, and Tyre, Carthage, Venice 
and Naples, given up exclusively to com- 
mercial pursuits. 
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On the other hand, he asserts that in the 
more advanced of modern European civiliza- 
tions, no single element is strong enough to 
assume imperialistic sway, but that there 
are many powerful elements all working 
harmoniously together, stimulating each 
other, modifying each other, restraining 
each other, as monarchy, aristocracy, eccles- 
iasticism, democracy, and that from the 
midst of the-e warring and clashing inter- 
ests have sprung the most rounded and 
symmetrical civilizations. Let us marshal 
the nations in procession before this stand- 
ard, and test its truth. 

We are all sufficiently conversant with 
English history to remember that at many 
periods in its existence that country has 
been threatened with absolute subversion, 
and an analysis of the conditions shows 
conclusively that at each of these periods 
the imminent danger was produced because 
of the dominance of a single idea. Mon- 
archy, the absolute power of kings, would 
at one time have crushed the Tlife from 
England had it not been that, 1n accordance 
with the great law of evolution that every- 
thing proceeds from the simple to the com- 
plex, an aristocratic nobility was introduced 
which curbed the power of the king and 
limited his authority, and when, in process 
of time, the king and nobility combined to 
tyrannize and oppress, ecclesiasticism—the 
church—was ushered in as a powerful factor 
in the political system of England. And 
when the king became tyrannical and 
despotic, the nobility debauched and licen- 
tious, the church corrupt and mercenary, 
then it was that there sprang into being a 
mighty new element in English civilization, 
and to-day upon the same plane of power, 
side by side with monarchy, aristocracy and 
the church, stands democracy. 

The Reform Billin the last century began 
a great regeneration, and resulted in adding 
splendid new forces to English civilization 
—a powerful middle class endowed with 
a rights. And permit me to digress 

ere long enough to remark that from the 
middle classes have sprung all the great 
revolutions of history. From the middle 
class came the gentle Nazarene, who walked 
the -Sea of Galilee, climbed Golgotha’s 
rugged mount, and wore the crown of 
thorns; came Martin Luther, who thundered 
against pope and Vatican, and who had the 
heroism to nail the challenge to the Church 
on the church’s own door while that Church 
itself was supreme; came the glorious 
Renaissance, upon whose vitalizing sap we 
live to-day ; came the French revolution, 
born in the foam. capped waves of turbulence, 
whose thoughts were bathed in blood, and 
whose ideas came forth from among heca- 
tombs of slain ; came the English Reforma- 
tion, which clutched at the throat of des- 
sow ra and flashed a ray of universal 
reedom ; came the American Revolution— 
for God handed the instant lightnings to 
Adams and to Madison, called to arms the 
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ee souls of Hamilton and of Jefferson, 
and stood embattled with Washington upon 
the crimson fields of strife, all from the 
middle walks of life. The upper classes 
are quite apt to become too indolent or too 
corrupt, the lower too ignorant or too vic- 
ious. The middle classes are the salt of the 
earth, and if they lose their savor, which is 
their morality, ruin swift and sure must be 
our lot. 

And so from the middle classes in Eng- 
land came autocrat and plutocrat and demo- 
crat and aristocrat and constitutional mon- 
archist ; came philosopher, poet, scientist, 
artist, theologist ; idealism, realism, imper- 
ialism, theism, mysticism—all clashing 
together, and from this conglomerate mass 
of contending factions has sprung, as the 
sole resultant, the noblest and richest civil- 
ization that England has ever known. 

Russia, with the grandest sweep of terri- 
tory, and the largest homogeneous popula- 
tion under any single sway, better institu- 
tional provisions for enlightened govern- 
ment—a mighty empire, with great wealth, 
and tremendous possibilities, 1s yet behind 
her sister countries in the arts of civilization, 
and why? Simply because of the despotism 
of its Czar. His will is the supreme power. 


His word is law, his beck is banishment, 
his nod is death. Save as that power is 
curbed and that authority limit 
progress possible? 


, how is 
Advancement is not 
consistent with absolutism. Freedom of 
thought is the sole forerunner of progress. 
Freedom of action is the only soil in which 
the stout tree of liberty will grow. But one 
of these Czars has fallen, the lives of others 
attempted, Nihilism and communism, with 
their pestilential sweep, are shaking the 
foundations of that absolutism to its center, 
and this extreme democratic tendency will 
ere long compel Russia to take great and 
rapid strides in an onward and progressive 
movement. 

The Turkish Empire is in a atate of hope- 
less lethargy and immobility, and why? 
Because of the absolute authority of its 
Sultan. Does science flourish? Are the 
arts cultivated? No—because the one dom- 
inant idea there is that the Sultan has 
absolute right and power. Man is the 
archetype of society, individual progress 
the forerunner of national advancement. 
The cultivation of the arts and sciences 
means a diffusion of knowledge and a dis- 
semination of ideas. These in turn mean a 
larger acquaintance with human rights and 
finally a just recognition of the equality of 
all men. Thus, knowledge is the greatest 
foe to tyranny, and a thinker is the most 
implacable enemy of every despot. There 
is no darkness but ignorance, there is no 
light but intelligence, and, as the cultiva- 
tion of the individual would endanger the 
authority of the Sultan, he must not be 
cultivated, and hence, because of the power 
of this single idea, all knowledge is stifled, 
all progress hindered. 
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Spain, the saddest among all nations, is 
to-day crushed and fallen. She is hope- 
lessly dominated by enthroned ecclesiastic- 
ism. Church and state combined have 
ruined her. 

Four hundred years ago her possessions 
were greatest among the nations, her col- 
onies richest, and her spirit proudest. To- 
day, bereft of all her island children, clothed 
in tatters and arrayed in rags, she sits 
lonely by the wayside down, strikes with 
withered hand upon a harp whose strings 
were shattered long ago, and to its wild, 
discordant notes sobs out the sorrows of a 
broken heart. She has paid the inevitable 
penalty for cherishing false ideals. 

For it was the idea of equality that arrayed 
itself against the idea of church and state 
combined when the judgment-drums beat 
to quarter in 1898, when the free flag blushed 
forth and signaled a sister star and when 
the steel throats of our guns were charged 
with human wrath. Could the result be 
doubtful on such a field? Can light fail to 
destroy darkness? Is progress false? Can 
civilization lapse back to barbarism and 
night? Does not God still reign in the 
affairs of nations and of men? Spain has 
failed to keep step with advancing civiliza- 
tion, to move with the ever-ascending spirit 
of human liberty, and, as a result of her 
immobility, she to-day lies prostrate and 
bleeding. 

Fifty years ago Italy was but a name, a 
spot known because of its past, and why? 
Three hundred years before, the imperial- 
ism of church and state killed it, and each 
nation of the earth placed a rose in its 
mortuary crown. And what has been her 
partial salvation? Manifestly, idealism of 
art as opposed to the realism of the church. 
There in that proverbially beautiful country, 
with the liquid blue of the Italian sky ever 
bending above them, and the resplendent 
beauties of Italian waters ever rolling at 
their feet, art springs from the human soul 
as ceaselessly as thoughts from the human 
mind. These men cannot forget whose 
sons they are, and with the talismanic 
words of old, ‘‘ I am a Roman citizen,”’ still 
trembling upon their lips, with the power 
of ae democratic ideas and the cor- 
responding decline of papal authority, they 
scale the summit of ancient Rome as if it 
were the old Olympus, call forth from the 
dust of ages the sublime art of Michael 
Angelo, people once more the Sistine Chapel 
with forms divine, move again among the 
living, breathing creations of Roman art, 
and summon from the busy brains of man, 
literature, science, poetry, philosophy, com- 
merce, manufacture, agriculture, which, 
mingling with and curbing the power of 
church and state, produce that healthful 
friction of forces from which is springing 
the fervid heat of a true civilization. 

Germany affords a most striking example 
of the absolute necessity of variety and 
diversity of thought, feeling and action in 
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a high state of civilization. Princely 
authority for a long time stifled the energy 
and sapped the foundations of learning, 
but, within the last century, ushered in by 
the spirit of war, the. middle classes are 
becoming educated, and there are now cen- 
tered about her universities powerful forces 
of progress. Kant, Liebig, Helmholtz, 
Grove, Faraday, Myer and a host of others, 
have seized science and opposed it to 
despotism, and now commingling with the 
authority of the Emperor is the power of 
church, of science, philosophy, art, litera- 


ture, thoughtful communism, thoughtless ; 


socialism, lawless anarchism; hand in hand 
with the princely gifts of the philanthropist 
comes the cry of the mob orator, and side 
by side with the edicts of a despotic Em- 
peror, the democratic cries of the agrarian 
thousands. 

I need not tell you of France with her one 
and all-absorbing passion for glory and em- 
pire, developing with astounding rapidity 
—then crushed and falien—and only able to 
extricate herself from the abyss into which 
she had been plunged by the introduction of 
variety and diversity in her civilization; nor 
need I mention the case of the South Amer- 
ican Republics, governed by the sole idea 
of the absolute power of the majority—a 
lawless mobocracy, where institutions are 
as fleeting as the wind, and stability is an 
unknown thing. 

Need I speak of China, the sluggard 
among the nations? ‘‘ No man liveth unto 
himself,’’ says Holy Writ. Neither can any 
nation live unto itself. Seated behind her 
wall, China for three thousand years has 
deemed her institutions secure, her domain 
impregnable. With vast extent of fertile 
plains, with bounding rivers and boundless 
forests, and mineral wealth immeasurable, 
with riches inconceivable, and opportunities 
innumerable, she has stood for thirty cen- 
turies wrapped in the solitude of her own 
greed; vast, immobile, stagnant. But while 


she has been secure from foes without, she 


has fallen a sure prey to the corroding 
forces that feed on national seclusion. She 
has rotted in her own selfishness. She has 
molded in her own greed. 

But she is not destined to remain forever 
thus. A nation can no more close her gates 
to progress, can no more refuse admission 
to the spirit of liberty, than a child can dam 
Niagara’s rushing torrent with its hand. 

All nations are entering her ports with 
theircommerce. They are piercing her in- 
terior with railroads. They are scaling her 
mountains, conquering her forests, subdu- 
ing her prairies. They are tearing down 
her idols and erecting schools. They are 
demolishing her joss-houses and building 
churches. They are teaching a higher civil- 
ization and a nobler national life. 

In that great contest for supremacy, 
America is not lagging behind. We rejoice 
in an open doorin China. Wecongratulate 
ourselves upon the conduct of our govern- 
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ment in that land, and upon the triumphant 
vindication of our diplomacy. Our com- 
merce will now enter her ports unhindered. 
And to that end how fortunately placed we 
are. 

We have Hawaii two thousand miles out 
in the Pacific ; Guam two thousand miles 
further on; the Philippines four thousand 
miles further. Upon these as_ stepping 
stones, divinely placed, Uncle Sam with 
giant strides will march across the earth’s 
imperial sea and knock at the door of the 
Orient. When it is opened to him, one- 
third of all the people of this world will be 
seen standing there with out-stretched arms 
and open hands ready to receive the pro- 
ducts of American skill, and, please God, to 
seize the golden truths symbolized by the 
spangled flag of the free. 

Need I follow the parallel further? Are 
you not convinced of the truth of this great 
thought? Thus the first couplet of his 
statement is proven, that a nation of one 
idea is immobile, as Turkey, China, Spain, 
and the South American republics, and that, 
in the highest European civilizations, no 
single factor is strong enough to dominate 
the others, and we have the highest type of 
national existence, as Germany, England, 
France and Italy. 

In ages past the example of many nations 
serves to convince us that they developed in 
a marvelous manner, springing up, mush- 
room like, almost in a night, and, after a 
brilliant and ephemeral career, decaying as 
rapidly, as Greece, Carthage, Tyre, Venice, 
Naples, and many others, and all because of 
the despotic power of a single idea. 

But is there any nation in modern times 
that corresponds with this thought? In 
my opinion, ladies and gentlemen, the 
United States affords the most striking ex- 
ample of rapid development the world has 
ever known, and, in my opinion, a single 
dominant element is today ruling our 
country with iron hand and with almost 
despotic sway. 

Our commercial spirit—will it ultimately 
destroy us? Our love of gold—will it finally 
wreck us? And for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion I desire to take up, as briefly as I 
may, a few phases of our marvelous pro- 
gress, material, intellectual and moral, in 
order to give full force to the argument of 
those who assert that commercialism, like a 
blind Samson, will some day pull down the 
pillars of this republic, and bury us all in 
its ruins. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this 
discussion that I should particularly relate 
the history of the growth of all the sciences, 
for you are familiar with it all. It is not 
necessary that I should go into particulars 
to show the wonderful advance in the science 
of astronomy, which well nigh surpasses 
the power of the most vivid imagination to 
conceive—an advance assisted so much by 
our own land. 

Need I tell you of the advance in physics 
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the knowledge of things about us, of which 
the ancients knew absolutely nothing? 
Who would have dreamed that the simple 
twitching of a frog’s leg in the experiments 
of Galvani in southern Italy would have 
decomposed water into its constituent parts; 
would have founded anew the sublime 
science of chemistry; would have led to the 
dissipation of metals that could not be 
burned in the furnace; would have given 
us new metals light enough to float on 
water; would have handed the lightnings 
to Franklin, and thus placed him on a level 
with the gods of old; would have solved the 
mystic riddle of the northern lights; would 
have unlocked the hidden mysteries of the 
magnetic needle ever pointing to the north; 
would have given us, through our own 
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Morse, the telegraph that annihilates time | 
and space, the great cables that through the | 
oozy dungeons of the rayless deep carry the | 


sweeping messages of friendship and com- 
merce, and bind the world together with the 
thoughts and words of its magnetic heart; 
would have lighted our cities and villages 


with a light that eclipses the splendor of the ; 


noon-day sun; would have given us through 
Edison the telephone that binds a supe 
together, and makes our country a whisper- 
ing gallery, so that the words of man may 
be heard a thousand miles, flying swifter 
than the coming light. 

Physics that has discovered besides gases, 
liquids and solids a fourth and higher state 
of matter whose existence is proved by elec- 
tricity; that gives us volumes full of the 
invention of optical instruments alone 
which are enriching the world with knowl- 
edge and power; which measures the wave 
length of light and tells us that whenever 
we look at a piece of red cloth, the retina of 
our eye must vibrate 320, and if at a piece 
of lavender ribbon, goo times in the billionth 
part of a second—who can comprehend the 
wondrous construction of the human eye? 
That has added lavender as an eighth color 
to the rainbow; that has given us the phon- 
ograph which registers human _ speech, 
treasures it in its heart, and at the proper 
time reproduces it in the exact tones in 
which it was spoken; that has made possi- 
ble wireless telegraphy; that has recently 
made possible the invention of an instru- 
ment so delicate that it can measure the 
degree of heat it receives from an ordinary 
candle a half a mile away; that enables a 
man to see his voice transforming vibrations 
of sound into vibrations of light; that is 
striving to teach man through the ear and 
= the divine mechanism of the eye; 
that is endeavoring to create food from the 
air—but why continue? An endless chain 
of almost incomprehensible discoveries 
multiplied thousands of uses and ig Penggeomn 
the most astounding the world has ever 
known, with our own America in the lead. 
And if, pardon the allusion, if the simple 
twitching of a dead frog’s leg would revo- 
lutionize the world, what astounding results 
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ought to flow from the lightning stroke of a 
live mule’s hoof, and yet it doth appear 
that it hath momentarily caused the man at 
the end thereof to see many stars and other 
luminaries not registered in the heavens. 
Shall I tell you of the great science of 
chemistry, which unlocks the workshop of 
nature and invites man to enter and behold, 
and which unfolds to his stupefied gaze the 
sublime mechanism of the universe? 
Chemistry, which, discarding the four 
elements of the ancients, fire, water, air and 
earth, has disclosed seventy-four single ele- 
ments, and is now striving to decompose 
these and relegate them to one eternal and 
all-prevading elemental force. Need I men- 
tion the rapid strides of the science of medi- 
cine, physiology, anatomy, which, since 
the days when Harvey discovered the circu- 
lation of the blood to the present time, has 
made a most wonderful advancement, and 


: which is of priceless value to mankind, for 


without strong physical bodies, there can 
be no mental or moral progress. 

I hardly need mention to you the growth 
and progress of biology, which, to use an 
ordinary expression, strings all life on a 
string, from the infusoria on the ocean 
islands of a million years past through all 
that wiggles and swims and floats and 
crawls and walks and flies and moves, up 
to man—placing behind all an infinite and 
designing mind. Norof geology, that goes © 
into the earth searching Thidden mysteries, 
and finds on every rock a page, and in the 
earth’s own bowels doth read the history ot 
a thousand ages past; of the advance in 
theology—religion being the same, yester- 
day, to-day and forever—from Fetichism, 
the worship of sticks and stones and mount- 
ains and rivers, through star-worship, 
through anthropomorphism, on up to the 
worship of the great spiritual God, that 
grouped suns and their satellites in scales 
of musical harmony, and wrote his thoughts 
with words of stars and lines of constella- 
tions in that limitless extension, without 
borders and without foundation which we 
call space. Of the science of government, 
from the family to the tribal to the national; 
from kings, first supposed to be gods, then 
demi-gods, then of divine origin, then ot 
divine right, then aristocracies and plu- 
tocracies, and finally all swept away by the 
ever-ascending spirit of individual liberty— 
the white-winged angel of human progress. 

The mind of man, notwithstanding its 
infinite intensity lacks power to follow all 
the applications of force, steam with its 
thousand whirling wheels, turning spindles, 
fittings, cogs, invented in America. Of the 
five kinds of machinery, the screw has been 
put to thousands of uses, the pulley to 
thousands more, the lever to countless and 
multiplied thousands, and so on through 
a perfect maze of wonderful things. From 
gunpowder, as great a step for the indi- 
vidual as was ever taken, unhorsing the 
mailed marauder, who was before equal to 
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a hundred men, and piercing the armor of 
the autocrat; up to the Winchester repeater 
and the Krupp gun, capable of hurling a 
ball weighing two tons through eighteen 
inches of solid steel; up to dynamite, a few 
quarts of which will destroy a city. From 
the canoe, up to the great iron-clad, like a 
floating fort; up to the dynamite vessel, 
which if successful will destroy any navy in 
the world, all of which may revolutionize 
modern warfare or block it entirely, and 
bring about the golden age of international 
arbitration, which would mark an epoch in 
the march of history. The printing press, 
of which we have more and better ones than 
Europe—dailies as large as a book, giving 
all that has happened for the last twenty- 
four hours, and, if enterprising reporters 
are to be believed, all that will happen on 
the next day; the press with its wonderful 
power and influence, not, however, an un- 
mixed blessing. And in the presence of 
the great good it has accomplished for the 
masses, no wonder that Benjamin Franklin, 
the great American, on that sombre evening, 
among the vine clad hills of the Alps, bar- 
ing his head and leaving his sandals behind 
him, stepped into the quaint old room 
where stood a strange machine; fixing his 
eyes upon heaven for a moment, he sank on 
his knees, and after a short pause for reflec- 
tion, with tears in his eyes, he threw him- 
self prone upon his breast and kissed the 
rude structure before him. What was the 
object of his veneration? It was the wooden 
printing-press of Gutenberg, the first in all 
the history of man, and the mighty genius 
of Franklin felt over awed at the work it 
was accomplishing for America, humanity 
and God. 

To all grades and trades and classes comes 
something new. America, with the roar of 
two oceans upon her shores, the finest 
forests, the richest soil, the greatest rivers, 
coal enough to last the world 50,000 years, 
the grandest mineral wealth on the globe, 
stored away ages ago in the bosom of our 
mountains by that rich old miser the sun; 
3,000,000 square miles of territory, 26,000 of 
seashore, and 76,000,000 of people from 
every race and nation and clime on earth. 
Railroads that bring the country to the sea- 
boards, and increase a thousand fold the 
price of labor and of land; telegraphs and 
Mee hones that assist commerce, and so 

in 
pieces, like ancient Rome, of our own 
weight. From New York to San Francisco, 
o’er plain and mountain to the Golden Gate, 
six days instead of six months. From New 
York to Liverpool, over the billowy deep, 
six days instead of six months. Why, a 
certain man in the west now proposes an 
arrangement by which Kansas farmers may 
ship their fine cattle to New York, where 
they will be frozen and sent to Liverpool 
without food, thawed out, alive, well and 
ready for business, all in ten days. The 
old hen is too slow for us, and after,the egg 
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is deposited we hand her over for table use, 
for a thousand chicks spring from the incu- 
bator at a time. Of course conservatives, 
who have opposed all progressive move- 
ments, sneer even at this one, and give as 
the ground of their opposition that it is 
spoiling the quality of chicken meat; but I 
appeal to any minister of the gospel here 
present to know if, because of this new pro- 
cess, his relish for the ministerial fowl is in 
the least retarded. 

And above this all, as coal came to save 
wood, so we go into the bowels of the earth 
1000 feet and find natural gas for consump- 
tion, so that it may be truly said of every 
village in the belt, ‘‘where two or three 
houses are gathered together in the name of 
natural gas, there will be a boom in the 
midst of them,’’ and a hundred feet in an 
obscure town where oil has been recently 
struck is worth more in the eyes of the 
possessor than the spot where stands the 
statue of Liberty enlightening the world; 
yes, and the goddess thrown in to boot. 
We boast of combinations of capital which 
stagger the imagination; giant corporations 
whose wealth far out-shines the fabled 
riches of Ormus or of Ind; monopolies 
whose creations out-rival those of Aladdin’s 
lamp; multimillionaires whose possessions 
easily outrank those of Monte Cristo; and 
trusts, whose accumulations leave far be- 
hind those creations of the romancers who 
have astonished and delighted mankind. 

An observer from abroad said in the day’s 
press, ‘‘ What are the main new features in 
common life to-day? They are, I take it, 
the automobile, the telephone, the portable 
camera, the phonograph, the electric street 
car, the typewriter, passenger lifts in 
houses, and the multiplication of machine 
tools.’’ And the writer complains that, in 
the manufacture of all these products, 
America has an absolute monopoly. 

Who can calculate the results of the last 
forty years of constitutional liberty, since 
this really became a nation of political 
equals—results so vast and marvelous that 
the human imagination fails utterly to 
grasp then. 

The simple facts of these few years 
paralyze the mind, and we contemplate the 
vast accumulations of that time with awe 
and pride. Our population has grown from 
thirty to seventy-five millions. Its center 
moving westward one hundred and fift 
miles since 1860 is eloquent with the found- 
ing of cities and the birth of states. New 
settlements, clearing the forests and sub- 
duing the prairies and adding three million 
to the _iion farms that were the sup- 
port of Lincoln’s Republic, have created one 
of the greatest granaries of the world, and 
opened exhaustless reservoirs of national 
wealth. The infant industries, which the 
first act of our first administration sought 
to encourage, now give remunerative em- 
ployment to more people than inhabited the 
Republic in Washington’s time. Their 
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grand output of twelve thousand millions 
of dollars per year places the United States 
easily first among the manufacturing 
nations of the world. We have within our 
borders one-half of the total mileage of all 
the railroads of the world, and one-fourth of 
all the by a po lines, which testifies to 
the volume and variety of an internal com- 
merce, which makes these states, if need be, 
roe es sapage In 1900 the amount trans- 
ported by a single railroad system in the 
United States was equal to the total coast- 
wise “one of Great Britian, proud mis- 
tress of the seas. In four decades our 
wealth has been brought to a figure that 
rises above the accumulation of England 
for a thousand years, and to-day this Re- 
public, only two hundred and eighty-one 
ears after the little band of Pilgrims 
anded at Plymouth, one hundred and 
twenty-five years after the Declaration of 
Independence, and thirty-six years after the 
establishment of an ideal government 
founded upon equality, this Republic, with 
one-twentieth of the population of the 
lobe, does one-third of its mining, one- 
ourth of its manufacturing, one-fifth of its 
agriculture, and owns one-sixth of all its 
wealth. 

So great has production been stimulated 
and so high a premium has been placed on 
inventive genius that more new and useful 
devices apenas from the minds of men in one 
day in America than in all Europe in a 
month—in one day in America than in the 


whole world over the first thousand years ! 


after the birth of Christ. 

The white sails of our commerce dot 
every sea, enter every port, and encircle 
every land. We willsend abroad this year 
a billion and a half of the output of our 
factories, and the products of our farms, 
while we will receive two-thirds of that sum 
from other nations in the products of their 
mills and fields. 

Surely who can say in the presence of all 
this, of which I have but mentioned the first 
letter of the alphabet, who shall say that 
since our country was established we have 
not advanced? Niagara alone is a type of 
our national life, with its *‘ devouring, per- 
plexing, fermenting, bewildering ’’ activity, 
where cities spring up in a day and empires 
are builded in a week, where the rush and 
push and ceaseless activity are without a 
parallel in all the history of the world. 

But let us pause in the midst of this mad- 
dening whirl; let us pause and think; let us 
ask ourselves, what is the cause of this tre- 
mendous develo} ment that is setting fire to 
the world? Haveallthingsw;” ~ . \gether, 
as in Germany, France or Englang, to pro- 
duce it, or has a single element assumed 
despotic sway, holding all else in check and 
developing all else in accordance with its 
own desire? Even if we have never thought 
of it, a very hasty glance will serve to con- 
vince us that it is the spirit of industrialism, 
combined with the spirit of trade, or if you 
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please, commercialism, that is causing all 

this growth, and which to-day, according to 
the assertion of many thinkers, is crushing: 
the life from every other essential depart- 

ment of progress. Mercantilism is the mind’ 
that moves the mass. And I have been so 
particular to mention the advancement of 

great sciences that you may see into whata.. 
peculiar channel they are being turned to- 

day. For all the history of the past, bought: 
at so great a sacrifice, philosophy, all the: 
sciences, all the arts, literature, poetry, the 
combined stream of ages gone, pour their 
united treasures into the lap of America, 

and instead of coming forth the pure and 

limpid stream of freedom, bearing upon its 

bosom the glittering gems of liberty, fra- 

ternity, equality, its combined floods are 

poured into a mint, and by the magic wand 

of Yankee genius the knowledge and hero- 

ism of the world come forth a stream of 
golden dollars, before which men bow and 

worship. Gold is the tutelar deity of the 

American people. 

Let us glance at some of the indispensable 
characteristics of national symmetry among 
the strongest European nations, and see the 
position of our nation as regards them. 

No one will contend for a moment that 
the spirit of militarism exercises a mould- 
ing influence in our social system, and yet 
it was one of the most potent factors in the 
development of Germany, because it taught 
men their own power, and the dependence 
of the government upon them, thus giving 
rise to democratic ideas, the salvation of 
that empire. But such a spirit we would 
not have here, and rightly so. 

Nor will any one contend that it is a spirit. 
of religious propagandism, for, besides the 
efforts of Catholics and Mormons in this 
direction, ministers or sects have not led 
large numbers to our western frontier to 
establish colonies, and yet our own America 
was founded in this way. Political propa- 
gandism has not been tried since the Kansas. 
struggle, and is dead. 

Monarchy, one of the balancing powers. 
in Europe, plays no part here. Aristocracy 
is unknown to us, although our Senate is. 
sometimes sneeringly referred to as a body 
of millionaires. 

Idealism, that power which rescued Italy 
from the thraldom of despotism, is all but 
extinct among us. What of painting? 
Fifty years ago Allston, Trumbull, Cole, 
Elliot and a score of others were known 
throughout the civilized world. How is it 
now? There isn’t a single American 
painter of even national repute. How of 
sculpture? Greenough, Powers and others 
were bright stars in our firmanent a few 
years ago, but they are gone and not a 
single successor appears on the horizon. 
Why? Simply because from our infancy 
we hear the sole cry, ‘*Get into business,’’ 
and minds that might enrich the world with 
the glories of cage. or sculpture are 
hurried into the ever increasing flood. 
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What of literature? How proud we are to 
mention the names of Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bancroft and others, whose names 
are immortal. Where are their successors ? 
It is in vain that we look, for they have 
none, none whose works are at all to be 
compared with their immortal productions. 
They have gone into business and have no 
time to fool with poster or art, and did 
Longfellow and Bryant live to-day, Evan- 
galine and the Psalm of Life would be for- 
ever unsung, and Thanatopsis and the Flood 
of Years be all unknown. They would ex- 
nd their genius in scribbling political 
ibes nl booms for gas-stricken cities. 
And yet nearly every great reform has been 
conceived and fostered by poetry. The poet 
is the pioneer who goes before his slower 
fellows and blazes out the pathway of their 
future progress. 

‘**But,’’ you say, ‘“‘ we are surely develop- 
ing the sciences in an astounding manner.”’ 
True. But how as compared with this dom- 
ineering spirit of mercantilism? And in- 
deed have not most of those of a scientific 
cast of mind turned their attention solely to 
the study of inventions to satisfy the de- 
mands of this lordly spirit. But how of 
education? ‘“ We are the first in the world,’’ 
you say, impulsively. Not so, my friends; 
and even if we were, how is our advance as 
compared with mercanrtilism ? 

Can the salaries of our college presidents 
be compared with the pay of the railroad 

ate? Can the sums of money expended 

for educational purposes be compared with 
the enormous piles laid out in railroads, 
rincely business blocks, magnificent 
Fotels, and for the enrichment of all grades 
and classes of corporations? And let us be 
not undeceived, for Germany, Italy, Eng- 
land and France are doing more to eradicate 
illiteracy to-day than we are—-have finer 
and more advanced universities, and 
grander, broader and more advanced systems 
of education than America has ever known. 
And why? Simply because in the madden- 
ing whirl of the American people, broad, 
genial, general culture is neglected, and the 
talent that would make us a nation of 
thinkers is turned into the channels of 
utility to make a nation of workers. Utili- 
tarianism and practicality are the watch- 
words of our age, and if mingled with these 
were only the ideas of broad theories and 
high idealism, how rich our civilization 
would be. 
' But,” you say, ‘our litical and 
triotic spirit is certainly sufficient to over- 
nce this lordly power.’’ I am not so 
certain of that. Howcan wetell? Surely 
the most wonderful examples of heroism 
and heroic sacrifice the blood stained world 
has ever seen have transpired in America; 
but these crises do not mark the steady 
growth of the ple, and it is the normal 
march of civilization at which we must 
look, comparing the strength of the indus- 


trial spirit with the virtue of patriotism. 
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What, first of our statesmanship? What 
of Adams, Jefferson, Madison, of the forma- 
tive period; Webster, Clay, Calhoun, of the 
constitutional struggle; Lincoln, Sumner, 
Seward, Thad Stevens of the war period? 
Their names are filed on fame’s eternal roll, 
safe forevermore. Who are their success- 
ors? Let an increasing number of million- 
aires in both House and Senate answer— 
men chosen to position not because of that 
broad knowledge which makes the states- 
man, but some solely because of wealth and 
others solely because of their business qual- 
ifications. 

I believe that we have as many statesmen 
of ability to-day as ever before; I believe 
that the American people are as patriotic 
to-day as ever before; but when we consider 
the larger use of money and the increasing 
power of wealth at each election, when we 
contemplate wide-spread municipal corrup- 
tion, when we think of the army of men 
who are willing to sell their votes for gold, 
we may be brought to a fuller realization of 
the startling fact that this same selfish and 
exacting spirit of commercialism is making 
vast inroads into our political mechanism. 

Take the questions that have been agitat- 
ing Congress and the people for the last 
twenty years. First, the Education of the 
Negro, and of all the illiterate of our coun- 
try. No one can doubt fora moment that 
this is a question of the most supreme im- 
port. It is a trite saying that illiteracy is 
the life of monarchies, the death of repub- 
lics, but it is true. If the people be not 
educated on any subject, there can be no 
advancement along that line. The people 
wield, by their ballots, this government, 
and if they are ignorant of its underlying 
principles and fundamental ideas, if they 
wield the ballot unintelligently, the social 
fabric must fall and bury all in its ruins. 

And yet the Blair educational bill met a 
most melancholy defeat. Take the question 
of our Civil Service, a momentous problem, 
for it involves the purity of public morals, 
and upon that purity depends public safety. 
‘*For,’’ in the language of Wendell Phillips, 
‘**though you build your capital of granite, 
and though you pile it high as the Rock 
Mountains, if it be in the least mixed wit 
evil, the pulse-strokes of a little child shall 
in time beat it into the dust.’’ And yet 
this term has almost degenerated into 
babble. 

What next? The question of immigra- 
tion, one of the most stupendous importance, 
and of prodigious consequence to the Re- 
public. It touches every side of our life, 

hysical, intellectual, moral. It is involved 
in the question of wages, in education, in 
the government of our large cities, in all 
moral, social, philanthropic and economic 
problems. And yet Congress has refused 
to pass any law fully adequate to remedy 
this giant evil, so fraught with mischief to 
our institutions, and why? Simply because 
Congress had no time to trifle with such 
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y reir eiliears A were busily engaged in 
iscussing what? Simply the tariff and 
the money question. And to what do these 
relate? Industrialism, trade, manufacture, 
commerce, or in a word, commercialism. 
This is the test of our political and patriotic 
spirit; for while the tariff is of vast conse- 
quence, it is at most a condition of national 
existence, while the education of the illit- 
erate is a question of that very existence 
itself; and the money question is merely an 
incident of our national life, while the 
dumping of the vicious and criminal classes 
of the world upon us may become a question 
affecting that very life itself, and under a 
normal condition of affairs, these other 
questions would be settled long before the 
tariff would be brought into prominent place. 

Men contend that they haven’t time enough 
to think of these things—not time enough to 
think of their country’s welfare! Said a prom- 
inent merchant of New York, when interrogated 
on this point, ‘‘We have thought this thing 
over, and we find it pays us better to remain at 
home, for we can make more money in the 
time it would take us to discharge our full 

olitical duties than the politicians can steal 
rom us.’? That is the core of the whole ques- 
tion. Not is it patriotic? not is it right? but will 
it pay for us to discharge our political duties? 
Where is the most money, to stay or to go? If 
to stay, we will remain at home and make the 
extra dollar; let other men steal, let municipal 
government be debased and ys by polit- 
ical tricksters, and the very foundation of the 
government shaken—as for us we do not care; 
and in this way do men sell their country’s 
honor, and in this way does the political spirit 
that gave us our liberty cower before the love 
of gold. : 

Not only that, but take the very question of 
religion itself, and borrow an illustration of an 
eminent thinker on this point. ‘‘Suppose the 
introduction of Mohammedanism into any of 
our cities would greatly increase trade and 


necessitate manufacturing on a large scale, you . 


know that you could secure contributions 
enough in a day to build a mosque that would 
rival our finest structures.’? And this is true, 
and many a professing Christian would trampel 
his beliefs under foot, sacrifice his honor, and 
become a Mohammedan for revenue only. Re- 
ligion has accomplished much in checking 
these evils, but she must accomplish still more. 
Again, it is a fact that we must acknowledge 
with regret, that many of the pulpits of the 
largest churches in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and other cities are filled with foreign 
ministers. Why? Simply because thinking 
young men have no time to fool away with such 
trifles—they must do something useful, must 
get into business. 

But how about this very spirit of mercantilism 
itself, that rules with such sovereign sway? 
What is it doing for its own interests? Where 
is our navy that at one time bid fair to rule the 
seas with our commerce? Where is our mer- 
chant marine that should easily control the 
carrying trade of the world? And in America 
with all her boasted inventions—and we stand 
in daily amazement at the devices of a certain 
kind—yet where are our shipyards equal to 
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those of Scotland or England? Where are our 
steel manufactories to be at all compared with 
those of Krupp or Schneider? Where are our 
electric appliances in any wise approachin 

those of Siemens? We have none, and se 
Simply because mercantilism has developed 
one-sided men—men without broad ideas of 
things, and ideas are necessary. Everything 
exists in theory in the mind before it is wrought 
into the material object, and if there exist no 
broad ideas, there can be no great objects spring 
from the mind. Mercantilism is hindering 
thought, and is destroying the very food upon 
which it feeds. We must have variety in civil- 
ization, or the highest state of social existence 
cannot be reached. A man of but one idea is 
no man. A nation with one predominating, 
exacting idea, is in the throes of disintegration. 

Not one, but ten thousand planets constitute 
the music of the spheres. The grandest har- 
mony, not from one voice, but from a thousand, 
well balanced and blended. The strongest 
cables—not from one wire alone, but from a 
hundred, twisted and coiled together. Do we 
not check the spirit’s noble flight, and err in 
excess of materialism? Do we not mistake in 
the too ardent love of money? Not that there 
is anything wrong in the acquisition of wealth, 
for there is not. Wealth has called forth the 
bud and blossom of our civilization. Great 
thoughts are rarely born of wealth, but it de- 
velops them, gives them material form and ac- 
complishes some of the wonderful projects of 
history. Not in the acquisition, but in the 
worship of money is the crime—setting it up 
as the sole ideal of our existence—constituting 
it the one object of our living—making it the 
supreme end for which we ever strive—closing 
our minds to ideas, our hearts to enjoyment, 
and, if need be, trampling manhood, honor, 
home and country under foot for the attainment 
of the sensual ideal of wealth—wealth which, 
if put to a proper use, will become a most 
potent factor in our civilization, but the inordi- 
nate love and ceaseless striving after which, if 
not stopped, will crush the very life from our 
nation. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, from this some- 
what dismal picture of the ultra pessimist let us 
turn to the assuring fact that it will be stopped., 
I have given you as comprehensively as possible 
within the limits of an address, the arguments 
of those who assert that Commercialism is 
dragging this Republic at its chariot wheels. I 
admit the premises, but I deny the conclusion. 
I abate not one jot or tittle from their recitation 
of fact, but I am unable to agree with them in - 
their contention that we are in the throes of 
death because of the domination of this one 
idea. I regard this phase of our civilization as 
alarming, but by no means fatal. Why? If 
we but place our ears to the earth, we tnay hear 
and understand the incessant and advancing 
tread of civilization. This science, of which I 
have been speaking, informs us that, in the life 
of every man, every nation, every race, of man- 
kind itself, certain phases are passed through 
on the upward march. Aistheticism is among 
the first, and we have passed through such a 
period. Utilitarianism is next, and we are now 
enveloped within its folds. Soon we shall pass 


unconsciously to other and higher stages of 
national life. 
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This stupendous physical progress would as- 
suredly be full of danger for ourinstitutions were 
it not that the virtue (and intelligence) of the 
people are equal to the wise regulation of its 
uses and the stern prevention of its abuses, and 
that, even in this intensely practical period, 
step by step with our realistic progress, we have 
developed those other and rarer qualities of 
mind and heart, so essential to the welfare of 
the nation. We surely need have no lasting 
fears or disquietude as to the safety of our in- 
stitutions when we reflect that, while in Wash- 
ington’s time but 250,000 people out of a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000 acknowledged the authority 
of the various churches, to-day with a popula- 
tion 76,000,000, over 22,000,000 are followers of 
Him who first proclaimed equal rights for all, 
while each day sees the erection of ten new 
churches in the land, and each week finds 
12,000 new adherents to the faith of the Divine 
Man of Nazareth. Two hundred and ten thou- 
sand schools open their doors to fifteen millions 
of students at an annual cost of $100,000,000. 
We boast of 345 colleges for the higher educa- 
tion of men, and 200 for women, while we are 
happily possessed of 450 special institutions for 
instruction in law, medicine and theology. We 
published last year nearly. 50,000,000 newspapers 
and magazines largely devoted to science and 
politics, while through 65,000 post-offices and 
over 425,000 miles of postal routes, at an annual 
cost of $65,000,000, is distributed a vast amount 
of literature, testifying to the intelligence of the 
poe and giving fresh assurance of the safety 
of the Republic. * * * 

Teachers of Pennsylvania, yours is a great re- 
sponsibility, yours a solemn duty. To you it is 

iven to snatch great principles from the burn- 
ing, to hold steadfastly aloft the high ideals of 
the fathers while commercialism tempts us to 
other fields. You must preserve that diversity 
in our national life in which alone is our safety. 

To you it is given in the third largest city in the 
second largest State in the earth’s first nation— 
a city named “ Brotherly Love’’ and devoted to 

ace—in the sacred shadow of Independence 

all—to ring the old bell of liberty over again; 
to call men back from a mad pursuit of gold to 
those divine principles whose practice and 
preservation can alone make sure the future of 
this mighty land—a land beloved of God. 

Fellow citizens, if we are true to the trust re- 
posed in us, the next century will be grander 
than the last. Therefore, let us this day take a 
new oath of allegiance to the Constitution of 
the United States. Let us again solemnly vow 
our firm belief in the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Let us pledge ourselves 
anew to the doctrine of equal rights, which is 
the central ideal about which these States are 
crystallized, and if we do our duty, if we are 
faithful to our immortal heritage, we shall pre- 
serve these principles untarnished, and shall 
transmit them to succeeding generations with 
undiminished splendor. But if we would be 
free, we must be worthy of freedom. If we 
would be the equal of our fellows, we must be 
fitted to stand upon a common level with the 
bravest and the best. If we would enjoy and 
transmit the blessings of the republic of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, we must practice their 
plain, unadorned virtues, and imitate their high 
and holy lives. 
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Fellow citizens, the past has, it is true, its 
fadeless glories, but yet we must not vainly 
exult over battles already won, but study to de- 
rive new aspirations from those lessons in order 
that we may be the better prepared to face the 
conflicts of the future. It, too, has its grave 
responsibilities. Stupendous problems will rise 
up before us—problems that may well appall 
the stoutest heart, and that must needs bring to 
their solution the highest patriotism, the broad- 
est intellectuality, the ripest scholarship, the 
loftiest morality. Shall we be equal to the 
emergency? The future alone can tell. The 
nations of the earth are watching intently and 
eagerly this government by the many, and the 
whole future of humanity depends upon our 
worthiness to shoulder the responsibilities of 
our government. I believe that we shall not 
betray that trust. I believe that we shall come 
full-armed to the conflicts of the future. I be- 
lieve that the republic which Washington estab- 
lished, which Webster upheld, which Lincoln 
consecrated, and which a million heroes hal- 
lowed by life and death, will continue to stand 
as the embodiment of the world’s best thought, 
and the incarnation of its highest hope. 

Let our hearts, then, beat in unison to-day. 
Let our souls be attuned to the potent charm of 
joy that is all about us, and let us proclaim to 
mankind, with many-voiced harmony, that 
while ancient history was complete in Egypt 
with her architecture, medieval history in 
Rome with her laws, modern history is com- 
pleter still in America with her liberty, and 
that by the blessing of Providence our country 
has become the summit of history, the crown of. 
all progressive spirit, and the tiara of the world 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The Chair announced the following 
committees, completing the list : 


On Teachers’ Annuities—Drs. Henry 
Houck, D. J. Waller, Jr., and T. B. Noss, 
Misses Susan C. Lodge and May C. Ermen- 
trout. 

On Legislation—Hon. J. Q. Stewart, Supt. 
L. E. McGinnes, Dr. G. M. Philips, Supt. 
G. W. Weiss, Prof. C. S. Foos. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Treasurer Keck made the following 
report of the finances of the session up to 
this point: 


Permit me to preface my report by sayin 
that Philadelphia ome cums thin 4 +4 
halves. She proved this in the Colonial 
and in the Revolutionary period, in the 
great struggle between the North and the 
South, and in her great Centennial exhibi- 
tion: and she proved it abundantly to the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association 
by giving us an immense enrollment and a 
hot reception. 

The total receipts of this session to date 
are as follows: 


W. W. Champion, Official Bulletin. $100.00 
Enrollment, 1982 (20 life members). 1962.00 
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The amount of the bills presented 
Caer ae ee PE SY 556.01 

Leaving a balance in favor of the 
Association from this place of. . $1505.99 


No doubt other bills will still come in. 

Last year Williamsport gave us an enroll- 
ment of 1017; Philadelphia almost doubled 
that by giving us 1982. Can Pittsburg keep 
up the rate of increase ? 

Last year only four counties were not 
represented; this year fifteen are blank. 

he enrollment by counties is as follows: 
Adams, 2; Allegheny, 17; Berks, 20; Blair, 
; Bradford, 1; Bucks, 40; Butler, 1; Cam- 
ria, 3; Cameron, 1; Carbon, 1; Centre, 4; 
Chester, 68; Clinton, 9; Columbia, 3; Craw- 
ford, 1; Cumberland, 5; Dauphin, 13; Dela- 
ware, 151; Erie, 2; Fayette, 3; Franklin, 1; 
Greene, 1; Huntingdon, 3; Indiana, 2; Jef- 
ferson, 7; Juniata, 2; Lackawanna, 3; Lan- 
caster, 18; Lawrence, 2; Lebanon, 6; Lehigh, 
3; Luzerne, 15; Lycoming, 8; Mercer, 1; 
Mifflin, 2; Monroe, 1; Montgomery, 74; 
Northampton, 4; Northumberland, 5; Pot- 
ter, 1; Schuylkill, 15; Snyder, 2; Somerset, 
1; Tioga, 5; Union, 2; Venango, 3; Wash- 
ington, 1; Wayne, 1; Westmoreland, 2; 
Wyoming, 2; York, 4; other States, 3; Phila- 
delphia, 1435. 

Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Clarion, 
Clearfield, Elk, Forest, Fulton, McKean, 
Montour, Perry, Pike, Sullivan, Susque- 
hanna and Warren counties are not repre- 
sented. 

Cheltenham district, in Montgomery 
county, is, so far as I know, the banner dis- 
trict. Every teacher of the district is en- 
rolled. Supt. Smith, of Delaware county, 
himself enrolled more than one hundred 
of his teachers. 


TWO THOUSAND. 


Dr. Brooks said that since we had so 
nearly reached the 2000 mark, it would 
not do to come short of it. He was sure 
there were eighteen more people in Phila- 
delphia who wanted to be members of this 
Association, and would take this oppor- 
tunity to make himself responsible to the 
Treasurer for enough names to make it 
round numbers. [Applause. ] 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions pre- 
sented their report as follows: 


Resolved, That in Dr. Stahr this Association 
has had a presiding officer who has conducted 
its deliberations: with ability and impartiality. 
He has given to these sessions the charm of his 
splendid personality, and to the preparation 
of the program the keen discriminating sense 
of the scholar and the trained executive. Our 
heartfelt thanks are due to him for his labors, and 
to the exceedingly able Executive Committee 
which has rendered such invaluable service to 
this Association. 

Resolved, That the work of pupils on exhibi- 
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tion at this meeting is one of the important 
features of the session. In design and execu- 
tion it displays intelligence and energy along 
true pedagogical lines. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the 
Association are due and are hereby extended to 
the Enrolling Committee, the Treasurer, and 
all other officers who have contributed to the 
substantial success of these sessions. It is 
especially fitting that we regard with highest 
gratitude the generous reception at the hands 
of the teachers and citizens of Philadelphia; 
that we fully appreciate the efforts of Dr. Ed- 


. ward Brooks, the honored head of the Philadel- 


phia schools, and the various committees that 
have assisted him in making our stay pleasant, 
our meeting profitable; that we regard as a 
special feature of this Association th: work 
of Prof. Pierson, director of music in Philadel- 
phia schools, the teachers and children who 
assisted him. A full measure of our thanks is 
due to Dr. J. T. Rothrock for his splerdid ad- 
dress, and we desire to record the high javor in 
which we hold the efforts he is putting ‘orth in 
the interests of a more ‘‘beautiful Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 

Resolved, That teachers, superintendents and 
school directors should recognize more gener- 
ally the great importance of appropriate picture 
decoration of schools. The influence of these 
silent teachers always speaking from the wall, 
in affording pleasure, cultivating the taste, sug- 
gesting thought and determining character, can 
hardly be overestimated. They should be pro- 
vided as an essential part of the furnishing and 
equipment of the school room, and be paid for 
from the public funds the same as any other 
school supplies. 

Resolved, That in view of the fact that man 
of the districts in the Commonwealth take oe d 
vantage of the liberal appropriations made by 
the State to lessen local taxation, we earnestly 
advocate that a law restricting such practice be 
enacted, to the effect that each district be re- 
quired to levy a proportionate amount of tax in 
order to receive the appropriation from the 
State. 

Resolved, That this Association fully appre- 
ciates the reappointment of Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer as State Superintendent at the hands 
of his excellency Governor Stone, and desires 
to record its cordial appreciation of that act; 
that it extends to Dr. Schaeffer its sincerest 
congratulation and good wishes in view of his 
reappointment to the high office which he has 
filled with such signal honor to himself and 
such splendid and conspicuous service to the 
State; that as a mark of our high regard this 
Association renews its pledges of loyalty and 
fidelity to him and to his able deputies, Hon. 
Henry Houck and Hon. J. Q. Stewart, in the 
performance of the duties that devolve upon the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

esolved, That provision for the old age of 
worthy teachers, who have given their years 
of usefulness to the service of the State in the 
education of its children, is of great importance; 
that this Association is favorable to a scheme 
by which teachers can, while in their wage- 
earning period of life, provide for their enforced 
retirement from their profession, by the creation 
of a fund, cared for, held and distributed by this 
Association. 
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Resolved, That the Legislature of the State is 
to be commended for its wise legislation per- 
taining to the educational interests of the State, 
and the Association hereby records its apprecia- 
tion of the fidelity of our lawmakers to this im- 
portant cause. 

Resolved, That the educational interests of 
the Commonwealth are to be congratulated on 
the fact that the Legislature, at its recent 
session, restored the appropriation whereby the 
Pennsylvania School Journal will again be 
placed in the hands of the various school boards 
of the State. 

It was moved to adopt the report as 
read. . 

Dr. Passmore: I think this kind of 
resolutions on the pension question are 
all nonsense; if we mean to do anything, 
let us appoint a committee to report next 
year. 

The Chair: That has already been done. 

The motion to adopt the resolutions as 
read was put and carried: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS. 


Dr. McCaskey offered the following, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association be ex- 
tended to the Board of Education of the city 
of Philadelphia for the use of the Girls’ Normal 
School building during our annual session. 

On motion of Dr. Passmore, the thanks 
of the Association were tendered to Hon. 
James E. Watson for his able address. 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


It was stated that Dr. Lyte had prom- 
ised to present a resolution declaring that 
this Association joins in the request of 
the National Association that the Com- 
missioner of Education be made a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. 

Dr. Brooks moved that the Association 
do so declare, in unison with the National 
and many State Associations all over the 
country. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TREASURER'S SALARY. 


Miss Elizabeth Lloyd moved that the 
amendment to the Constitution giving 
the Treasurer a salary of $25 a year, 
shall be construed to take effect this 
year, as the Treasurer has had an extra- 
ordinary amount of work. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The President said he had now to per- 
form the most agreeable duty of the 
entire session, but before doing so it 
would be doing violence to his feelings if 
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he did not express his high appreciation 
of the kindness and consideration with 
which he had been treated during the 
sessions of the convention. If the new 
President takes half the pleasure in ac- 
cepting the office that the retiring officer 
feels in laying it down, we are the two 
happiest persons in Philadelphia to-night. 
He then formally presented the President- 
elect, Dr. J. R. Flickinger, Principal of 
the Lock Haven State Normal School, 
who was received with hearty applause. 

Dr. Flickinger said this was not the 
occasion for extended remarks, but he 
should be forgetful of due courtesy if he 
should fail to express his deep apprecia- 
tion of the honor of an election to so re- 
sponsible a position. Notwithstanding 
the graceful introduction, he did not ex- 
perience all the pleasure it suggested, 
being conscious of his own weakness; 
and with this acknowledgment he solic- 
ited the support and encouragement of 
all the members in the performance of 
his official duties, that he might at least 
approximate the successful administra- 
tion of his predecessor. He would close 
with the hope of meeting all at Pittsburg 
next year. 

Dr. Stahr pronounced the benediction, 
and the Association adjourned to meet 
in 1tg02 at the call of the Executive 
Committee. 

The total enrollment at the Philadel- 
phia meeting was 2015, twenty of whom 
are life members. 


LIST OF MEMBERS ENROLLED. 


ADAMS—2., 

H. A. Smelser,f Arendtsville. 
Laura E, Miller,t Mummasburg. 

ALLEGHENY—17. 
Mrs. M. E. Van Wagonen, Pittsb’g. 
J.C. Armstrong, Pittsburg. 
Samuel Hamilton,* Braddock. 
W. R. Crabbe, Pittsburg. 
George L. Holliday,? Pittsburg. 
A. C. Coulter,f Pittsburg. 
John Morrow,* Allegheny. 
Samuel Andrews,* Pittsburg. 
George H. Lamb,* Braddock. 
William A. Meloney, Allegheny. 
Margaret Allen, Coal Valley. 
J. C. Kendall,* Homestead. 
Carrie Coulter, Homestead. 
Bessie Atkinson, Homestead. 
E. J. Shives,* { Wilkinsburg. 
Mrs. O’Neil,f Pittsburg. 
J. B. Keener, Swissvale. 

BERKS—21. 

E. M. Rapp,* Hamburg. 
E. Mackey,* ¢ Reading. 
A. C. Rothermel, N. 8., Kutztown. 
W. W. Deatrick, N.S., Kutztown. 
Chas. C. Boyer, N. 8., Kutztown. 
Lillian M.Johnson,N.S.,Kutztown. 
David S. Keck,{ N. S., Kutztown. 
May C. Ermentrout, Reading. 
Charles S. Foos, Reading. 
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R. A. Townsend, Reading. 
A. S. Yoder, Centreport. 
Louise Werner, Reading. 

A. J. Wobensmith, Reading. 
C. A. Hobson, Reading. 

F. E. Hobson, Reading. 
Loretta C. Reilley, Reading. 
Kate E. Barton, Reading. 


Benj. F. Leinbach, West Leesport. | 


Lilla Snyder, Reading. 
fT. Garion Fisher,t Shamrock. 
Clara M. Leaver, Eschbach. 
BLAIR—3. 
David S. Keith,* Altoona. 
George D. Robb, Altoona. 
John J. Hamilton, Altoona. 
BRADFORD—1. 
H. G. Newell,t Orwell. 
BUCKS—40. 
W. H. Slotter,* Doylestown. 
Louise D. wily Bristol. 
Reba L. Knight, Bristol. 
Rachel E. Bartine, Bristol. 
Ella Mathias, Bristol. 
Elizabeth Betts, Bristol. 
Caroline N. Keeler, Bristol. 
Lizzie G. Tomlinson, Bristol. 
Alice V. Lippincott, Bristol. 
Clara Parks, Bristol. 
Eva Gould, Bristol. 
Margaret Barrett, Bristol. 
Anna Brady, Bristol. 
Margaret Johnson, Bristol. 
Carrie G. Minster, Bristol. 
Frances Hykes, Bristol. 
Anna Latimer, Bristol. 
Bertha Hetherington, Bristol. 
Ruth Ella Bond, Dolington. 
Elmer 8. Campbell, Bursonville. 
8. M. Rosenberger, Quakertown. 
Ida E. Neidig, Milford Square. 
Henry F. Reiter, Trumbauersville. 
D. G. Hartney, Langhorne. 
A. 8. Martin, Doylestown. 
E. W. Martindell, Hulmeville. 
D. James Gayman, Doylestown. 
H. G. Landis, Newhope. 
Annie C. Searborough, Wrightst’n. 
Rosa &. Scott, Bensalem. 
Julia VanHorn, Doylestown. 
Anna Hogan, Dolington. 
Dora J. Kitchin, Dolington. 
Anna P. Cozens, Neshaminy. 
Anna M. Carver,t Fallsington. 
George L. Maris, George School. 
Mary A. Johnson, Lahaska. 
John K. Wildman,t Bristol. 
J. N. Richards,t Fallsington. 
J.S. Walton, George School. 
BUTLER—1. 
John A. Gibson,* Butler. 
CAMBRIA—3. 
J. M. Berkey,* Johnstown. 
Mrs. L. P. Wilson, Johnstown. 
Eda A. Weiskotten, Johnstown. 
CAMERON—1. 
Mattie M. Collins,* Driftwood. 
CARBON—1. 
W. Howard Weiss, Summit Hill. 
CENTRE—4. 
Geo. C. Watsen, State College. 
John D. Meyer, Bellefonte. 
W. F. Ziegler, Madisonburg. 
Maurice J. Babb, Bellefonte. 
CHESTER—68. 
George W. Moore,* Ercildoun. 
Addison L. Jones, * West Chester. 
H. F. Leister,* Pheenixville. 
G. M. Philips,t N.S., W. Chester. | 
Mrs. Alida G. Dean, Coatesville. 
H. H. Goddard, N. S., W. Chester. | 
W.S. Delp, N. ’S., West Chester. 
8. C. tichameshen. ‘N. .. 
Francis H. Green, N. 
Elizabeth Criley, N.S. Sy. on 


| John K, Miller, * 
J. P. Welsh, * 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


H. Caroline Norton, London Grove. 


| Mamie M. Hall, Pheenixville. 
, Harriet D. Sahler, West Chester. 
|S. I. Kreemer, West Chester. 

| Beulah W. Darlin ton, W. Chester. 
| Linda M. Brook, V Jest’ Chester. 


Carrie M. Sweney, West Chester. 


|S. Ruth McMichael, West Chester. 


Mary L. Heed, West Chester. 

Eliz. R. Sharpless, West Chester. | 
Lucy I. Smedley, West Chester. 
Anna M. McLear, West Chester. 
Jacob K. Jones, Spring City. 

Ida M. Channell, Deateville 

Mrs. M. H. Rowe, Atglen. 

R. S. MacNamee, Strafford. 
Emmarene Bullock, Kennett Square 
John R. Hunsicker, Downingtown. 
William H. Snyder, Oxford. 

J. A. Clarke, Berwyn. 

Ada I. Haines, Coatesville. 

F. F. Holsopple, Pheenixville. 
Emma F. Refsnyder, Pheenixville. 
Emma K. Bosset, Phoenixville. 

H. M. Clymer, Pheenixville. 

Irene M. Dunbar, Pheenixville. 
Laura M. Crossman, Pheenixville. 
Mrs. Amanda H. Rixstine, ‘ 

S. Elizabeth Kelly, Phoenixville. 
Ida B. Moore, Pheenixville. 
Maude M. Rogers, Pheenixville. 
Annie M. Quidland, Pheenixville. 
Mary E. MeGuckian, Pheenixville. 
Mary A. Gillan, Pheenixville. 

E. A. Widdicombe, Pheenixville. 
Alicia Raby, Pheenixville. 

Anna T. Monaghan, Pheenixville. 
Tillie C. Leschorn, Pheenixville. 
Margaret T. Yeager, Pheenixville. 
Ella Harris, Phoenixville. 

Nellie Wilson, Phoenixville. 
Harry Sloyer,+ Pheenixville. 

W. J. Campbell, Berwyn. 


| Mary Kelleher, Cochranville. 
| Nora T. Kelleher, Cochranville. 


Perey Strauss, Cochranville. 
Arthur K. Krauss, Atglen. 


| Sarah Trainer, Kelton. 

| Mary L. Fetters, Malvern. 

| Harriet Eva Martin, Cambridge. 
| Grace E. Troub, Honeybrook. 


Tacie C. Embree, West Chester. 


' Mrs. Belle Moncrieff, Phoenixville. 


Mary I. Suplee, Brandywi ine Manor. 
Lillian Green, East Downingtown. 


_ Walter E. Dengler, Kennett Square. 


George R. North,t Lyndell. 
Maggie A. Harbaugh, Chester Sp’gs. 
CLINTON—9. 

W. A. Snyder, * Salona. 

John A. Robb, * * Lock Haven. 

J. R. Flie kines, hs i. 

O. W. Kitchell, = S. , Lock Haven. 

a, Bi Whittaker, N v.S. ” Lock Haven. 

Geo. P. Singer, 'N. S., Lock Haven. 

R. M. MeNeal, N. . Lock Haven. 

Anna Froelich, N. S., Lock Haven. 

E. E. Adams, f N. 8., Lock Haven. 
COLUMBIA—3. 

* Bloomsburg. 

tt N .S., Bloomsburg. 

James C, Brown, + Bloomsburg. 
CRAWFORD—1. 

E. M. Mixer, * Meadville. 

CUMBERLAND—5. 

G. M. D. Eckels, N.S. , Shippensb’g. 

George Edward Reed, Carlisle. 

Robert L. Myers,t Camp Hill. 

J. W. App, Shippensburg. 

Ida J. Underwood, Uriah. 
DAUPHIN—13. 


| Lemuel O. Foose,* Harrisburg. 


L. E. MeGinnes,* Steelton. 
H. J. Wickey,* Middletown. 
John Hamilton,t Harrisburg. 


| M. 
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| Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg. 


Cyrus G. Shenk, Deodate. 
F. Cass, Harrisburg. 
| A. D. Glenn, Harrisburg. 
Mary Y. McReynolds, Harrisburg. 
H. i. Fleisher, Harrisburg. 
L: 8. Shimmell, Harrisburg. 
Samuel A. Baer, Harrisburg. 
Charles B. Cloud, Harrisburg. 
DELAWARE—151, 

A. G. C. Smith,* Media. 
A. Duncan Yocum, ® Chester. 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Lansdowne. 
Laura Platt, Chester. 
J. Anna Wilson, Chester. 
Margaret Crosby, Chester. 
Sarah Howard, Chester, 
Margaret Mellon, Chester. 
Emily S. Bates, Chester. 
Annie 8. Greenwood, Chester. 
Laura Hewitt, Chester. 
Mary A. Sipler, Darby. 
Janet S. MacLaren, Chester. 
S. Ella Stern, ¢ ‘ollingdale. 
Sue W. Stern, Bryn Mawr. 
Emma Deal, Villa Nova. 
Ella A. Rodebach, Upland. 
Nellie E. Pretty, Upland. 
Laura E. Leidy, Bryn Mawr. 
Christine C. Morley, Aldan. 
Elizabeth Morley, Aldan. 

K. P. Krout, Glenolden. 
Lydia Turner, Lansdowne. 


| Elizabeth D. Turner, Lansdowne. 


Florence M. Mack, Fernwood. 


| Martha W. Smith, Lansdowne. 
' Elizabeth Kirk, Upper Darby. 


Elizabeth Booth, Ward. 


| Mrs. M. B. Nelling, Village Green. 


Emily L. Hibberd, Lansdowne. 
Margaret S. Custer, Llanwellyn. 


| H. Emilie Groce, Lansdowne. 


Elizabeth Welsh, West Whiteland. 
Mary W. Donnelly, Media. 


| Elizabeth T. Wolfe, Glenolden. 


Birdie M. Kitson, Media. & 


‘Mrs. R. H. Verlenden, Darby. 


Etta Fries, Aldan. 

Sara K. Velotte, Marple. 
Gertrude E. Green, Media. 

Mrs. Anna M. Sloan, Gradyville. 


_S. Emma Willis, Manoa. 


M. Elsie Philips, Chadd’s Ford. 
Margaret A. Griffith, Garrettford. 
Marie H. Griffith, Garrettford. 
Sara E. Wright, Morton. 
Lidie B. Gheen, Marple. 
Ellen G. Davis, Media. 
Emilie B. Walter, Glen Riddle. 
Anna M. Braden, Media. 
Adelaide Kauffman, Media. 
Hannah Draper, E lw yn. 
Margaret E. Troxell, Lima. 
Anna M. McCullough, Colwyn. 
Carrie Redeker, Colwyn. 
Kathrine Miller, Colwyn. 
E. E. Palmer, Philadelphia. 
Bertha Crossan, Darby. 
Ella T. Boice, Darby. 
Mabel R. Cheyney, eens. 
Ella L. Stamm, Darby. 
Mary E. Doak, W allingford. 
- E. Gehman, Media. 

>» De Anderson, Clifton He ag 
i. Augusta Edwards, Media, 
Elizabeth P. F. Hannum, Media. 
Marg’t G. paren, Camp Ground, 
Jean S. Hough, Media. 
Henrietta M.  ienlion, Phila. 
Hattie E. Crozier, Glen Riddle. 
Susie K. Crozier, Glen Riddle: 
Agnes W. Webster, Glen Riddle. 
Elizabeth B. Thomas, Media. 
Fanny M. Dennington, Phila: 
Leon H. Watters, Media. 
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Adella A. Smith, West Phila. 
Sallie Edwards, Media. 
Sue A. Dolphin, Media. 
Sara Cooper, Clifton Heights. 


Carrie R. Palmer, Clifton Heights. 


Hattie L. Stewart, Yeadon. 

— = Patterson, Clifton Heights. 
Anna M. Worrell, Llanarch. 
Sallie Castle, Upland. 

Anna M. Gayman Norwood. 
Sarah L. Hallowell, Phila. 


Elizabeth J. Speer, Clifton Heights. 


Marjie E. White, Chester. 


Elizabeth B. Huddle, Linwood St’n. 
H. Daisy Smith, Linwood Station. 
Elizabeth D. Myers, Linwood St’n. 


Reba M. Zackey, Trainer. 
Margaret R. Stanton, Manoa. 

M. Emma Wilson, Linwood St’n. 
Bessie I. Heacock, Linwood St’n. 
William H. Swank, Marple. 
Amy Miller, Colwyn. 

C. Valeria Valentine, Norwood. 
Mattie B. Middleton, V illage Green. 
A. P. Silverthorn, Ridley Park. 
Jessie M. Hann, Ridley Park. 
Emily E. Stamy, Ridley Park. 
Rachel M. Scott, Ridley Park. 
Elizabeth L. Evans, Wallingford. 
Charles P. Sweeny, Darby. 

Ellen 8. Bonstein, Darby. 

H{. Eftie Lysle, Darby. 

Margaret K. Hynson, Darby. 

Ida M. Frank, Darby. 

Annie F. Klein, Darby. 

Flora M. Harley, Darby, 

Jennie L. Robertson, Darby. 
Charlotte E. Wiggins, Darby. 
Pearl M. MeCoy, Darby. 

Bertha M. Sager, Media. 

Lavinia M. Anderson, Morton. 
Laura W. Price, Darby. 

Maude L. Haswell, Foleroft. 
Mary K. Hibbitt, Llanwellyn. 
Harriet M. Urian, Foleroft. 
Mary FE. Hockin,t Eddystone. 
Anna L. Hannum, Colwyn. 
Jettie A. Carroll, Boothwyn. 
Mrs. M. E. Aaron, Marcus Hook. 
L. Pearl Barto, Mareus Hook. 
Martha Anderson, Lansdowne. 
Anna C, Anderson, Lansdowne. 
Mary E. Haigh, Fernwood. 
Elizabeth S. Lyster, Cardington. 
Nellie Sample, Crum Lynne. 
Maggie C. Sample, Crum Lynne. 
Mary E. Dougherty, Crum Lynne. 
Mrs. Sue F. Maginn, Crum Lynne. 
Mattie Hutchinson, Holmes. 
William M. Irwin, Aston Mills. 
Harriet A. Castle, Upland. 
Hanna Castle, Upland. 


Edith A. Davis, Newtown Square. 
Horn-Yarnall,+ Yeadon. 


Mrs. Mar 
Charles W. White, Swarthmore. 
Margaret B. Harris, Collingdale. 
— P. Garrett,} Lansdowne. 
ry E. Murtaugh, Philadelphia. 
Lada A. Griswell, Norwood. 
enry Greenwood + Chester. 
T. H. Thompson, + Chester. 
¢- R. Cullingworth, + Chester. 
a D. Oliver,t Chester. 
ey S. McDowell,? Chester. 
Willigws M. Bowen it Chester. 
ERIE—2. 

John F. Bigler, N. S., Edinboro. 
W.M. Shattuck,t R.F. ’D.No. 4,Erie. 
FAYETTE—3. 

A. T. Douthett, Uniontown. 
Mrs. C. H. Rush,f Centre Hall. 
Charles E. Gaddis,t Dunbar. 
FRANKLIN—1. 
Samuel Gelwix,* Chambersburg. 


Bartholomew, Linwood St’n. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


GREEN—1. 
| P. D. Reinhart, Waynesburg. 
HUNTINGDON—3. 
Kimber Cleaver,* Huntingdon. 
M. G. Brumbaugh,t Huntingdon. 
Blanche Sommers, Huntingdon. 
INDIANA—2. 
D. J. Waller, Jr. Indiana. 
J. P. Archibald, Blairsville. 
J EFFERSON—7. 
R. B. Teitrick,* Brookville. 
Geo. E. Kramlich, Brookville. 
J. 1. Allison, Punxsutawney. 
May Rogers, Big Run. 
tuth Derr, Big Run. 
Nellie Butler, Brookville. 
W. M. Brown, Brockwayville. 
JUNIATA—2, 
Mifflintown. 





Oden C. Gortner,* 


| LACKAW ANNA—3. 

| KE, D. Bovard,* Dunmore. 

| Mrs. E. D. Bovard, + Dunmore. 
| George W. Phillips,t Seranton. 
| LANCASTER—19. 

| M. J. Brecht,* Lancaster. 

| R. K. Buehrle,* Lancaster. 
Daniel F leisher, * Columbia. 


| John S. Stahr, PF. & M.C., Lancaster. 


| E. Oram Lyte,t Ty Bes Millersville. 

J.W. Lansinger, N.S. , Millersville. 
| Amanda Landes, } N.S., 
| H. E. Gehman, Ephrata. 
| Wm. Chandler,t Chestnut Level. 
| J. D. Pyott,f{ Lancaster. 
| Frank Shibley, Lancaster. 
| J. P. McCaskey,f Lancaster. 

A. L. Eby, Witmer. 

| Isabel MeSparran, Furniss. 

Alice M. Tripple, ‘Safe Harbor. 
| John D. Pyott, Lancaster. 
| Harold D. Pyott, Lancaster. 

M. W. Metzger, Marietta. 

| George Z. Hunter, New Holland. 

LAWRENCE—2. 
| Thomas M. Stewart,* Mount Air. 
| John Q. Stewart,f Enon Valley. 
LEBANON—6. 

R. T. Adams,* Lebanon. 
| Henry Houck,f Lebanon. 

Sadie R. Loser, Lebanon. 

Emma Gettle, Lebanon. 
| Ida Kreider, Lebanon. 
| A. Kate Zweitzie, Lebanon. 
| LEHIGH—3. 
Alvin Rupp,* Allentown. 
| J. O. Knauss, Allentown. 
| E. K. Greenawald, Germansville. 
| LUZERNE—15. 
Frank P. Hopper,* Wilkes-Barre. 
James M.Coughlin,* + Wilkes-Barre. 
David A. Harman,* Hazleton. 
Joseph B. Gabrio,* Hazleton. 
James A. Dewey,* Wanamie. 

J. Donald Geist. Wesieten. 
Kate A. O’Donnell, Hazleton. 
Annie Longshore, Hazleton. 
Katharine Longshore, Hazleton. 
Ellen J. Gilchrist, Hazleton. 
Anna Lubrecht, Hazleton. 
| H. J. Malkames, Hazleton. 
Mary Coffman, Hazleton. 

| F. E. Fickinger, Plymouth. 

| Charles H. Foster,t Pittston. 
| LycominG—11, 
| J. George Becht,* Muney. 
| Charles Lose,* Williamsport. 

J. G. Dundore, Hughesville. 
G. B. Milnor, Muncy. 
J. Howard Ritter, Lairdsville. 
Erskine Jarrett, Montgomery. 
Philip J. Brady, Kellyburg. 
Charles P. Brown, DuBoistown. 
Jasper Derr, Lairdsville. 








Elizabeth Bird, Montoursville. 


| Mrs. Oden C. Gortner »t Mifflintown. 


| Blanche Bird, Montoursville, 
MERCER—1. 
D. F. Grier,* Sharon. | 
MIFFLIN— 
Samuel L. Hanawalt,* 
James M. Warner,t Bellev ille. 
MonrRoE—1. 
. L. Kemp, N.S., E. Stroudsburg, 
MONTGOMERY—74. 
R. F. Hoffecker,* Norristown. 
Jos. K, Gotwals, * Norristown. 
W. W. Rupert,* Pottstown. 
J. Horace Landis,* 
J. I, Robb,* Bryn Mawr. 
Emma Johnson, Royer’s Ford. 
A. H. Manderbach, Phila. 
| Emma C. Alker, Norristown. 


Elmira K. Heebner, Norritonville, 


G. P. Eckels, Glenside. 
| Sarah W. Ferguson, Jenkintown. 
| Sarah C. Conard, Ogontz. 
| Carrie V. Speck, Cheltenham. 
Katherine Miller, Blue Bell. 
| Ida V. Prince, Belfry. 
| Sarah C. Ely, Newtown. 
| Margaret L. Coonahan, Wyncote. 
Elizabeth Hunter, Cheltenham. 
Rachel A. Yerger, Linfield. 
| Ida M. Wilt, Ogontz. 
Sarah Newkirk, Wyncote. 
Sarah L. Swan, Bridgeport. 
Alice B. Carn, Fort W ashington. 
| Margaret L. Dyer, Pottstown. 
|C has. A. Wagner, Ashbourne. 
A. H. Gerberich, Royersford. 
| Bertha V. Fageley, Norristown. 
Maggie T. Welsh, Pottstown. 
Irene Boyer, Pottstown. 
Ida Hottenstine, Pottstown. 
Walton Y. Fryer, Pottstown. 
William Z. Grubb, Anise. 
Jonathan Zern, Anise. 
Blanche C, Jorden, Maple Glen. 
J. L. Van Gundy, Norristown. 
Emma W. Weber, Norristown. 
KE. B. Ziegler, Hatboro. 
Emma Jones, Hatboro. 
Mary Arnold, Hatboro. 
| Sallie Cooper, Hatboro. 
Henry M. Slotter, Norristown. 
|S. J. Garner, Hatboro. 
W. R. Rahn, Ambler. 
Isaac L. Gehman, Franconia, 
J. V. Bean, Norristown. 
A. D. Eise nhower, Norristown. 
| Anna B. Eisenhower, Norristown, 
Claude B. Guie, Norristown. 
O. 8. Kriebel, Pennsburg. 
| M. Carey Thomas, + Bryn Mawr. 
| | Titus J. Steltz, Se hwenkville. 
Elsie Schlichter, Cynwyd. 
| Florence FE. Sickel; Davis Grove. 
| William H. Tagert, + Anise. 
| EK. L. Flack, Abington. 
| 3essie D. Stewart, Abington. 
Ellen 8. Davis, Port Kennedy. 
\. — Meyer, Ardmore. 
. Christman, Pottstown. 
ed D. Bechtel, Jenkintown. 
Alice P. Dotterer, Pottstown, Box 73. 
| Amelia Leitenberger, Norristown. 
Mary Montgomery, Norristown. 
Sadie Herbster, Norristown. 
| H. F. Slifer, North Wales. 
| Annie M. Kratz, Norristown. 
| Bertha McElhaney, Pencoyd. 
| Willard 8. Campbell, Norristown. 
| Mary E. Marden, Lansdale. 
| Lizzie Kriebel, Lansdale. 
| Maria Hunsicker, Lansdale. 
| Nellie Williams, Lansdale. 
| Annie E. Knabb, Philadelphia. 
| Mary H. Irwin, ‘Ardmore. 
NORTHAMPTON—4. 
iF. W. Robbins,* Bethlehem. 
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qT. A. Bock, Bethlehem. 
Edith M. Trapp, Bethlehem. 
E. C. Lavers, Easton. 
NORTHUMBERLAND—5. 
Benjamin Appel,* Sunbury. 
A. Reist Rutt,* Milton. 
fra Shipman,* Sunbury. 
W. F. Harpel,* Shamokin. 
William Dunn,f Sedan. 
PoTTER—1. 
0. A. Kilbourn,* Coudersport. 
SCHUYLKILL—22. 
Geo. W. Weiss, *{ Schuylkill Haven. 
B. F. Patterson,* Pottsville. 
W. N. Ehrhart,* Mahanoy City. 
J, W. Cooper,* Shenandoah. 
H. H. Spayd,t Minersville. 
Kate 8. Richards, Minersville. 
Florence Beatty, Minersville. 
Maria Brennan, Minersville. 
D. H. Christ, Minersville. 
James Turley, Branchdale. 
Mabelle Weiss, Schuylkill Haven. 
Jeremiah M. Hoffman,t Cressona. 
Geo. C. Diefenderfer, Orwigsburg. 
Edward Hummel, Pinegrove. 
John R. Boyle, Coaldale. 
Martin Brophy, Heckscherville. 
Thomas Farrell, Heckscherville. 
James Campion, Heckscherville. 
Kate Brophy, Heckscherville. 
Maggie Grace, Heckscherville. 
Mary Ellen Mahoney, ‘“‘ 
William Krichbaum, Minersville. 
SNYDER—2. 
William Noetling, Selinsgrove. 
B. M. Wagenseller,t Selinsgrove. 
SOMERSET—1. 
Rey. E. 8S. Hassler,t Keim. 
TIOGA—5. 
W. R. Longstreet,* Mansfield. 
A. T. Smith, N. 8., Mansfield. 
H. F. Walker, Blossburg. 
Lloyd Smith, Wellsboro. 
F. H. Gaige, Mansfield. 
UNION—2. 
Sarah B. Barber, Lewisburg. 
A. E. Gobble, New Berlin. 
VENANGO—3. 
C, A. Babeock,* Oil City. 
N. P. Kinsley,* Franklin. 
C. D. Phipps,t Rocky Grove. 
WASHINGTON—1. 
Theo. B. Noss,t N. S., California. 
WAYNE—1. 
W. W. Baker, Honesdale. 
WESTMORELAND—2. 
J. R. Spiegel,t Greensburg. 
Mrs. J. R. Spiegel,t Greensburg. 
W YOMING—2. 
I. T. Kepperley, Tunkhannock. 
E. B. Riee, Tunkhannock. 
York—4. 
D. H. Gardner,* York. 
Atreus Wanner,* York. 
E. T. Jeffers, York. 
Henry M. Payne, Stewartstown. 
_ OTHER STATES—4. 
Z. X. Snyder,{ Greeley, Colorado. 
G.W. Twitmyer,* Wilmington, Del. 
R. H. Bachman, Livingston, Ala. 
L. B. Landis, Belmar, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA—1,454. 
Edw. Brooks, *t, City Hall, R. 696. 
Yager A. Singer,* 4662 Penn st. 
William C. Jacobs,* Overbrook. 
J. P. Garber,* City Hall, Room 696. 
Mary Wright,*4308 Frankford ave. 
Lydia A. Kirby,* 2108 Spring G’dn. 
Anna W. Williams, 634 N. 12th st. 
W. A. Mason, City Hall, Room 696. 
Lillian I. Rhoades, City Hall, R.696. 
Josephine B. Esher, City Hall, R.696. 
Mrs. C. R. Woodruff, 1920 Wallace. 
Mary M. Jones, 1710 Chestnut st. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


| Grace T. Bagg, 1416 Ritter st. 
Anna M.Spallen, 8th & Thompson. 
Mary Thornley, Somerton. 

| Mrs.Anna E. Rambo, 42d & Ludlow. 

| Henry J. Gideon, Ontario & G sts. 

| F. F. Cartledge, Sth & Poplar sts. 

| Sarah J. Overn, 23d & Jefferson sts. 

| Elizabeth Rook, Crescentville. 

| Deborah L.Cordery ,12th&Columbia 

| Helen Jones, Jasper & Sergeant sts. 

| C. Bowen, Belgrade & E. Susqueh’a, 

| Dr. B. W. Mitchell, Cen. High 8S. 

| Charles Buckley, Fox Chase. 

| Sallie A. Long, 22d & Locust sts. 

| Ellen B. Abernethy, 35th & Fairm’t. 

| Alfred V. Sayre, 6th & Spruce sts. 

| Ella M. Obrien, 707 N. 19th st. 

| Anna M. Lash, 11th & Moore sts. 

| Ella M. Shinn, 2024 N. Camac st. 

| Margaret Neville, 10th & Morris sts. 

| Eliz’h L. Lindsay, 810 N. 11th st. 

C. H. Hayes, Lianerch. 

| Thomas J, Eagen, Frankford. 

| William Dick,City Hall, Room 696. 

| John Thompson, 1217 Chestnut st. 

| J. W. Catharine, 1614 Christian st. 

| A. B. Wallace, 913 8. 16th st. 

| John J. Jack, 9148, 19th st. 

| Neal McBride, 1809 Washington ave. 

| Israel Burrows, 2247 Catharine st. 

| James J. Grugan, 2031 Christian st. 

| John W. Cross, 1009 S. 25th st. 

| Annie G. Engell, Thompson & Neff. 

| Geo. N. Lowery,t 1223 Ellsworth st. 

| Esther M.Lappin,1222 Catharine st. 

| E. F. Broadwater, 413 Pine st. 

| J. A. M. Passmore,t{ 1326 Arch st. 
Mrs. J.A.M. Passmore, 318 8.424 st. 
Edith D. Passmore,f 318 S. 42d st. 


| Harriet L. Passmore,t 318 S. 42d st. | 


| Thomas G. Barrett,t 1016 N. 5th st. 
Emma Roth, 1016 N. 5th st. 

| Wm. L. Sayre, 17th and Wood sts. 
Anna V. Potts, 709 N. 40th st. 
Jennie C, Hartin, 2735 Sydenham st. 
E. B. Searborough, 1536 Willington. 
Carrie Yerkes, Olney. 

Mary W. Rorer, 43 W. Logan st. 
Chas. E. Davis,t 513 Tasker st. 
John M. Campbell, 215 8. 6th st. 
Hannah A. Fox, 433 Christian st. 
Mabel P.Church,2417 N.Collegeave. 
Chas. H. Brelsford,2434 N. Broad st. 
Mary C. Hood,17th & Susquehanna, 
J.CsTimmons, 4042 Green st. 
Margaret J. Reaney,2851 Kens’gt’n. 
Elizabeth MeGuire,1436 McKean st. 
James Hughes,f 1300 N. 3d st. 

W. F. Defrates,t 610 Snyder ave. 
Joseph D. Murphy,t 754 S. 10th st. 
Alexander Adair,t 1414 Palmer st. 


Samuel B. Huey,f Drexel Building. | 


M. Anna Michener, 4512 Regent st. 
Thed. Pershing,t 1229 Arch st. 
Mary E. Pfeffer,17th & Susqueh’n’a. 
Lora Chandler, Germantown. 

| Ida Chandler, Germantown. 
Marcia G. Foster, 654 N. 15th st. 
M. Alice Foster, 654 N. 15th st. 

| Amelia L. Foster, 654-N. 15th st. 
Minnie M. Foster, 654 N. 15th st. 

| William Bergan, 228 N. 5th st. 


| Max. Brueckmann,t 867 N. 7th st. | 


| Joel Cook,f 849 N. Broad st. 

| Dr. M. J. Wilson,t 1750 Frankford. 

| Wn. T. Tilden,t Germantown. 
Alexander McKnight,f 400 N. 40th. 

| Dr. Wm.H.Ziegler,t 3028 Fr’nkf’rd. 
Paul Kavanagh,t 322 Walnut st. 
J. Oughton,f 2122 Germantown ave. 

Edwin Wolf,t 508 Ludlow st. 

| W.Mclntyre,t Frankford & Adams. 
Harvey H. Hubbert,ft 246 Chestnut. 
Mary T. Mason, Germantown. 
Dr. Samuel G. Dixon,t.19th & Race. 
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Mary A. Campbell, Germantown. 
Lightner Witmer, University of Pa. 
D. W. Bartine, Fox Chase. 
Mrs. G. W. Kendrick,t 3507 Baring. 
John L. Haas, Jr., 1723 Ontario st. 
H. M. Trask, 1328 Arch st. 
Susan C. Lodge, 1720 Arch st. 
J.M. Willard,N.S.,13th&Sp’gG’dn. 
M.C. Peacock, 13th & Spring G’dn. 
M.S. Prichard, 13th & Spring G’dn. 
A. H. Dovey, 13th & Spring G’dn. 
M.R. Timanus,13th & Spring G’dn. 
M. P. Harmon, 13th & Spring G’dn. 
Annie Dailey, 13th & Spring G’dn. 
Dr.G.E. Spiegle, 13th & Sp’ng G’dn. 
E.S. Tait, 13th & ay | Garden sts. 
Fannie Patton, 13th & Spring G’dn. 
K. W. Stevens, 13th & Spring G’dn. 
Mary Adair, 13th & Spring Garden. 
B. F. Clark, 13th & Spring Garden. 
Mary E. Dwier, 13th & Spring G’dn. 
Annie H. Hall, 13th & Spring G’dn. 
Edith A. Turner, 13th & Sp’g G’dn. 
S. T. Shidmore, 13th & Spring G’dn. 
Maria P. Ryan, 13th & Spr’g G’dn. 
Lila S. Jones, 13th & Spring G’dn. 
Dr.L.L.W. Wilson, 13th & 8’g G’dn. 
KE. C. Harte, 13th & Spring Garden. 
M.V. Bolton, 13th & Spring Garden. 
| Helen Baldwin,13th & Spring G’dn. 
S. W. Burmester, 13th & Sp’g G’dn. 
L. J. Morgan, 13th & Spring G’dn. 
M. E. Hunter, 13th & Spring G’dn. 
C. C. Harriman,f 1229 Arch St. 
Dr.A.MacFarlane, Race & Law’nce. 
M.T. Carr, Race & Lawrence sts. 
M. G. Sheldrake, Race & Lawrence. 
E. McKeever, Race & Lawrence sts. 
C. G. Stern, Race & Lawrence sts. 
N.C. Barry,Race & Lawrence sts. 
M.E. Turner, Race & Lawrence sts. 
E.A.Fitzpatrick, Race & Lawrence. 
M, A. Stockman, Race & Lawrence. 
| E. Wright, Race & Lawrence sts. 
i J.A. Drumel, Race & Lawrence sts. 
K. A. Turner, Race & Lawrence sts. 
| E. C. Kelly, Race & Lawrence sts. 
R. M. Sloan, Race & Lawrence sts. 
M. A. Lawless, Race & Lawrence sts. 
R. M. Town, Race & Lawrence sts. 
| M. MeGurk, Race & Lawrence sts. 
Marian S. Henry, 1614 Ritner st. 
Mary G. Condon, 1614 Ritner st. 
Gertrude R.Kissick 39th & S’g G’dn. 
Dr. Watson Cornell, 19th & Reed sts. 
James McCracken, Jr.,19th & Reed. 
Anna M. Knight, 19th & Reed sts. 
Isabella Thompson, 19th & Reed sts. 
Elizabeth B. Butler,19th & Reed sts. 
Henrietta Walsh, 19th & Reed sts. 
Isabella Winslow, 19th & Reed sts. 
Lelia E. Patridge,t 4424 Larchwood. 
Clara S. Hey burn,4305 Westminster. 
Louise Eissler, 711 Berks st. 
Henry Willis, Central High School. 
ne st 4. Herrick, sa 
fephaniah Hopper, 
WF. Long, oul 
Francis Burke Brandt, 
Charles H. Vanfleet,} 132 S. 8th st. 
| Elizabeth Burns, 255 South 44th st. 
Kath. T. Anderson, 1330 Ellsworth. 
Mary E. Elsea, 1711 S. 13th st. 
| Celia Erickson, 1832 N. 11th st. 
| Mary M. Stewart, 1226 S. 57th st. 
| Josephine A. Buggy, 3447 Chestnut. 
| Mary P. Woodward, 1615 Federal. 
| Sue A. Lynch, 822 Morris st. 
| Carrie A. Forney, 809 N. 17th st. 
| Nellie G. O’Keefe, 1708 S. 2nd st. 
| Eliza B. Lockwood, 1308 Pine st. 
Blanche Wharton, 1425 S. 15th st. 
Kathryn R. Gilligan, 1304 Ritner. 
Julia Lewis, 4521 Chester ave. 
| Marie M. Rawlings, Germantown. 
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Martha B. Hughes, 1337 Wolf st. 
Bertha DeRivers, 1807 S. 6th st. 
Mary H. Morrell, 1540 8. 7th st. 


Charlotte H. Duling, Germantown. 


Meta M. Gray, 2137 8. 15th st. 
Minnie F. Biggins, 234 Siegel st. 


J. Myers Murray, 17th & Christian. 
J. Walker, Jr., 17th & Christian sts. 


J. N. Johnston, 17th & Christian. 


Isabel Macfarlane,17th & Christian. 
Kate A. Andrews, 17th & Christian. 
Sadie E. Baltz, 17th and Christian. 
Mary A. Dunn, 17th and Christian. 
Caroline Stuart, 17th and Christian. 
Matilda H. Johnson,17th &Christ’n. 
Elizabeth C. Fite, 17th & Christian. 
May bella Mathers,17th & Christian. 
Mary Anderson, 17th and Christian. 
Annie E. Crozier, 17th & Christian. 
Nina L. Crawford,17th & Christian. 
Anna P, Hunter,17th and Christian. 
Cora E. Miller, 17th and Christian. 
Marg’t A. Brown, 17th & Christian. 
Mary Patton, 17th and Christian sts. 
Elizabeth N. Anderson, 1747 N.19th. 


Kate S. Parry, 1718 N. 15th st. 
Elle F. Clayton, 1921 Filbert st. 
Alvena McCorkle, 1853 N. 22d st. 


Matilda L. Uhlinger, 825 N. 20th st. 


Kate Hofmann, 863 N. 25th st. 


Jean Kirkbride, 26th and Jefferson. | 


Mary E. Billingsfelt, 2239 N. 13th. 
Laura E. Chipman, 2115 Master st. 


Mary G. Brown, 313 Reed st. 

M. C. Bisset, 333 Tasker st. 

C. G. Stewart, 931 N. 26th st. 

M. J. Byrnes, 1234 S. 10th st. 

K. M. Thatcher, 1611 S. 5th st. 
K. Husson, 2005 S. Broad st. 

M. 8S. Hoffner, 1328 S. 4th st. 

K. Field, 1529 Moyamensing ave. 
J. Hamilton, 1023 Tasker st. 


E, F. Field, 1529 Moyamensing ave. 


E. A. Roberts, 524 Dickinson st. 
E. F. Seip, 1413 S. 10th st. 

M. R. Grieve, 839 McKean st. 

J. Vallier, 2042 Catherine st. 

G. E. Weintraub, 1513 S. 9th st. 
J. Brelsford, 1615 S. Orkney st. 

Edward Gideon, 2416 Clifford st. 


Laura P. Holbrook, 1741 N. 16th st. 


Bena B. Ruoff, 1639 N. 19th st. 


G. B. Reisse, 2031 Susquehanna ave. 
Anna E. Rowland, 1532 N. 19th st. 


Ralph B. Dale, 1700 N. 2ist st. 
Matilda B. Jones, 1425 N. 17th st. 
Mary Machette, 1425 N. 17th st. 
Josephine Mick, 1822 Master st. 
C. V. Cadwallader, 1711 N. 17th st 
Marie Gaul, 903 Corinthian ave. 


Amanda G. Beitler, 1527 North st. 


Mary Worman, 2137 N. 20th st. 
Eliz. 8. Shoener, 3209 Clifford st. 
Helen M. Clark, 1726 N. 25th st. 


Annie Lyle,4th and Montgomery av. 


Margaret Braid, 4th st. & Montg. 


Frances Massey, 4th st. and Montg. 
Mary Bustard, 4th st. and Montg. 


Mary Harris, 4th st. and Montg. 
Ann Holden, 4th st. and Montg. 

Mary Hathen, 4th st. and Montg. 
Eliza Gordon, 4th st. and Montg. 


Elizabeth A. Anderson, 333 Pine st. 


Annie H. Horgan, 1524S. 6th st. 


Martha T. Simpson, 612 Federal st. 
Anna T. MeGuigan, 19088. Sartain. 


Elizabeth M. Kelly, 913 S. 13th st.- 


Mary Lowry, 941 Federal st. 


Gertrude M.Anthony,508 Wash’ton. 
Margaret Irvine, 2025 Bainbridge st. 
Kate P. Remillon, 1911 Christian st. 


Jennie L. Reilly, 5819 Race st. 
Anna A. MecPeak, 1005 Morris st. 
Laura Roberts, 1240 S. 5th st. 


"| Jane E. Calely, 26th & Cumberland. 
| Mary C. Stewart, 26th and Cum’d. 
Isabel C. Leighton, 1421 N. 13th st. | Gertrude H. MacIntyre, 26th&Cum. 
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Kate Ferrell, 2309 N. 13th st. 
Myrtle Nebeker, 1128 S. 12th st. 


' Agnes T. Kelly, 913 S. 13th st. 
| Julia E. Rebre, 1430 N. 11th st. 


Josephine Burns, 921 Federal st. 
Lilian O’Conor, 1712 Catharine st. 
Rose G. Carney, 840 Wharton st. 
Florence M. Campbell,1235S. 8th st. 
Retta H. Thompson, Ridge & Kalos. 
Sara B. Adams, Ridge and Kalos st. 
Marion J.Smith, Ridge and Kalosst. 
Jane Chappell, Ridge and Kalos st. 
Maud Leech Ridge av. and Kalos st. 
Elizabeth Blair, Ridge & Kalos st. 
Annie Cockill, Ridge and Kalos st. 
Lenore Cassel, Ridge and Kalos st. 
Mary L. Bernard, Ridge & Kalos st. 
Annie E. Beatty, Ridge and Kalos st. 
Marion J. Morris, Ridge & Kalosst. 
Jesse C. Wilde, Ridge and Kalos st. 
Helen Sloan, Ridge and Kalos st. 
Anna C. Lewars, Ridge and Kalos st. 
Marie E. Rowland, Germantown. 
Henrietta V. Edwards, “ 

Mary B. Walker, Germantown. 
Chas. A. Coulomb, 44th and Aspen. 
Sara E. Metts, 44th and Aspen sts. 
M. Monteith, 44th and Aspen sts. 
Elizabeth D. Barclay,44th & Aspen. 
M. O. Meng, 44th and Aspen sts. 
Louisa K. Jefferson, 44th & Aspen. 
Lydia S.MeCoy, 44th and Aspen sts. 
Annetta V. Stuart, 44th and Aspen. 
Helen R. Sterrett, 44th and Aspen. 
Agnes G. Gartland, 44th and Aspen. 
Mary J. Miller, 44th and Aspen sts. 
Emilie H. Eddy, 44th and Aspensts. 
Ida M. Watson, 44th and Aspen sts. 
Eliz’h A. Dougherty, 44th & Aspen. 


AnnaI.M’Cormick, Locust abBroad | 


MargaretThompson, Locustab.Br’d. 
Louisa D. Price, Locust ab. Broad. 
Rebecea Stratton, Locust ab. Br’d. 
Matilda D. Tracy, Locust ab. Rr’d. 
Anna MeFetridge, Locust ab. Br’d. 


ClementineReinhart, Locust ab B’d. | 


Marie V. Tracy, Locust st. ab. Br’d. 
Ellen Copeland, Locust st. ab. Br’d. 


Fanny McClintock, Locust ab. Br’d. 
C.F. Michener, Richmond &Ontario. 
Kath. I. Dever, Richmond & Ont’o. 
Rose V. MeDede, Richmond & Ont. 
Marg’t McKendry, Richm’d & Ont. 


Robert Gray, Richmond and Ont’o. 
Blanche Wolfe, Richmond and Ont. 


Carrie 8. Shimer, Richmond & Ont. 
J. H. Rohrbach, 30th and Herman. 
Norma Q. Smith, 30th and Herman. 


Lizzie G. Daymon, 30th & Herman. 


Grace H. Redfearn, 30th & Herman. 
| Margaret Ivers, 30th and Herman. 


Ella A. Cornell, 30th and Herman. 


| Ethel M.Pennypacker, 30th & He’n. | 


Nina E. McKeever, 30th & Herman. 
Sara Allen, 30th and Herman sts. 

W. G. MeMullin, 30th and Herman. 
Edith L. Jones, 30th and Herman. 
Mary S. Gallagher, 30th & Herman. 
Hannah E. Henry, 30th & Herman. 
Mary S. Jones,30th and Herman sts. 
Minnie L. Weed, 30th and Herman. 
Ida M. Hastings, 30th and Herman. 
M. W. Feeny, 30th and Herman sts. 
M. Craighead, 30th and Herman sts. 
Alice J. Kilpatrick, 26th & Cum’d. 
Alva Duffield, 26th & Cumberland. 
Mabel Schloss, 26th & Cumberland. 


Gertrude Harvey, 26th and Cum’d. | S 
M.F.Hamilton,1830 E.Huntingdon. 


Margaret J. White, 26th & Cum’d. 
| Gertrude Mishler, 26th and Cum’d. 
| Sarah G. Derham, 26th and Cum’d. 
May Robbins, 26th & Cumberland. 


{ AuGust, 


Josephine Frankinfield,26th&Cum, 
Florence H. Henry, 26th and Cum, 
J. Frank Byler, 5516 Hunter ave, 
Sue J. Fry, 841 Preston st. 

Mary E. Stephens, 4119 Westm’ ster, 
Catharine RK. Watson, 706 N. 44th, 
Martha Ray,Conestoga&Thompson, 
Mary J. Sproule, 644 N. 44th st. 


| Lily M. Lawton, 5414 Jefferson st. 
, Anna E. Hollis, 65th and Vine sts, 


Margaret R. MacMillan,1423 N. 52d, 
Ethel A. Hervey, 5525 Lansdowne, 
Ella T, Stokes, 926 N. 63d st. 
Elizabeth McCoy, 60th and Market. 
Osear D. Thomas, 5937 Haverford, 
Sarah Wilson, 3429 Wallace st. 
Margaret W. Brown, 409 N. 65th st. 
Margaret J. Hare, 648 Broooklyn, 
Sadie J. Patton, 312 N. 33d st. 
Eleanor G. Davis,3520 Sp’g Garden. 
Marion K. Sproule, 644 N. 44th st. 
Belle Glassey, 609 N. 44th st. 
Jennie Harper, 27 Saunders ave. 
Eliz’h Barndollar, 822 Preston st. 
Eliz. Buckley, 4305 Fairmount ave. 
Fannie James, 4140 Parrish st. 
Mary W. Riley, 3742 Powelton ave. 
Mary W. Rite, 316 N. 40th st. 
Mary Grim, 46 N. 40th st. 

Lillie Hoffman, 647 N. 43d st. 
Minerva M. Huff, 831 N. 40th st. 
Emilie Burt, 2318 St. Albans Place. 
Ella R. Culbertson, 741 N. 40th st. 
Etta E. Barney, 19 W. Stratford. 
Lydia D. Myers, 321 Washington. 
Sarah P. Weiser, 1903 Arch st. 


| Alice M. Batt, 921 Moore st. 


C. K. Isard, 3629 Haverford ave. 
Reb. W. Hendricks, 252 N. 52d st. 
Katie M. Ellinger, 310 Morris st. 


| Hen. M. Myers, 321 Wash’gton ave. 


Clara E,Hullinger,413 Dickinson st. 
Hannah H. Read, 413 Dickinson st. 
J. Minerva Stulb, 1237 S. Broad st. 
Martha H. Field, 1529 S. 3d st. 
Albert H. Raub, 2005 Chestnut st. 
Emma §. Martin, 2241 N. 19th st. 
Kath. M. Stewart, 2409 S. 11th st. 
Elizabeth Conner, 1331 Dick’son st. 
Elizabeth Ferrell, 2309 N. 13th st. 
Mary A. McDonnell, 1219 S. 7th st. 
Margaret 8S. Gibb, 3332 N. 15th st. 
Sophia Kettler, 1145 8S. 8th st. 
Wm. Henry Welsh, 1232 S. 6th st. 
Lulu P. Whinna, 5726 Market st. 
Laura R. Richardson, 514 Tasker st. 
Anna Brady, 634 Reed st. 

Esther Levy, 521 Wharton st. 
Lidie Minton, 1818 W. Norris st. 
Julia T. Lindsay, 312 Christian st. 
Susan Landgran, 319 Wharton st. 
Alice M. O’Donnell, 926 Mifflin st. 
May R. Caroland, Germantown. 
M. Eleanor Stickney, Germantown. 
M. Evelyn Lukens, Germantown. 
Lavinia Mayer, Germantown. 
Mabel D. Kruger, Germantown. 
Carrie L. Crawford, Germantown. 


| Rachael C. Bean, Germantown. 


Susan G. Snyder, Germantown. 


| Marg’t S. Hergesheimer,Germant’n. 


Agnes F. Arnold, Germantown. 
Phebe Stevenson, Germantown. 
M. M. Gabrylewitz, 2319 N. 20th st. 
M. Wilson, 2037 E. York st. 

M. C. Doerr, 2824 Oxford st. 

R. B. Hall, 2563 E. Norris st. 

N. Moffat, 2138 E. Arizona st. 


J. A. Hormann,2351 E.Cumberland. 


| E. Crissy, 1933 E. Somerset st. 
| A. B. Hanna, 2022 E. Dauphin st. 


E. M. Knocke, 2011 E. Cumberlan¢. 
K. Frebe, 2160 E. Letterly st. 


S$. B. McLaughlin, 2470 Frankford. 
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M. E. Kutzner, 2211 Coral st. 
J. M. Seott, 117 E. Lehigh ave. 


Mary A. Wallace, 24th & Christian. 
Eliza M. Dolan, 24th and Christian. 
Martha Bradley,24th and Christian. 
Margaret A. Rodgers,24th&Chris’n. 
Ella F. Gailey, 24th and Christian. 
Jennie E. Milliken, 24th & Chris’n. 
Emma F. Moffitt, 24th & Christian. 
Fannie Nutt, 24th and Christian sts. 
Mary B. Wallace, 24th & Christian. 
Sara Hirst, 24th and Christian sts. | 
Margaret Baltz, 24th and Christian. 
Mary C. MeArthur, 24th & Chris’n. 
Elizabeth S. Porter, 24th & Chris’n. 
Ida F. Knox, 24th & Christian sts. 
Sarah C, Horn, 3717 Frankford ave. 
Clara L. Morris, 2815 N. Fairhill st. 
Miriam T. Craven, 2618 N. 11th st. 
Anna J. Ewing, 2919 Richmond st. 
Maude Jackson, 1940 Allegheny av. 
Bertha Horn, 3717 Frankford ave. 
Ellen W. Sentner, 2832 Frankford. | 


Mary C. Snyder, 2017 Madison st. 


Maria P. Keeler, 1832 N. Franklin. 
Mary E. Gilbert, 3104 Frankford. 


Laura Sheetz, 1553 E. Palmer st. 


Anna M. White, 2018 Madison ave. 
Anna J. Bradley, 3232 Emerald st. 
Martha O. Moffett, 1140 Frankford. 
Margaret T. Maguire, 1814S. Broad. | 
Matilda Montgomery, 329 Reed st. 
Amanda Sikes, 3926 Fairmount. 


M. Clara Lynch, 1317 N. 23d st. 


Marion A. Karcher, 4835 Hazel ave. 


Elizabeth Mereto, 2114 Vine st. 
Ida Maull, 1733 N. 28th st. 


Anna M. Bingham, 4827 Cedar ave. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Ella K. Kucher, 3247 N. 13th st. 


; Emma Dunn, 1221 Styles st. 

| Pauline Schwerin, 1731 N. 8th st. 
| Lottie B. Ambler, 3431 N. 19th st. | Anna V. Buckley, 
| Theo.L. MacDowell, 2134 N. 12th st. | A. Lulu Clark, 
'C. E. Outen, 931 N. Marshall st. 
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| Bella Britton, - 

| Anna M. Clyde, ms 

Eliza A. Jones, is 

T. Worcester Worrell, Frankford. 
Ida C. Ziegler, 2728 Anna st. 
Kathryn R. Flood, 2723 E. Lehigh. 
Jane R. McPhee, Germantown. 

M. V. Horner, 2958 E. Thompson. 
Belle MeMillan, Bridesburg. 
Agnes MeMillan, Bridesburg. 
Enna Burke, Bridesburg. 

Hattie Dugan, Bridesburg. 

Helen Oliver, Bridesburg. 


“ec 


“sé 


Frank B. Kline, 49th & Aspen sts. 


o“ 


Emma A. Barlow, 
Stella L. Foss, 49th & Aspen sts. 
Ella James, 49th & Aspen sts. 


Anna M. Dunean, 1602 Mt. Vernon. 
, Anna R. Chatburn, Fisher’s Lane. 


Mary B. Murphy, Rowlandville. 
Agnes Martin, 1316 Catharine st. 


| Martha B. Kilpatrick, 1321 Pine st. 


Mary Baird, 1632 Pine st. 
' Sue W. Coxe, 2016 Race st. 
| Ida L. Purves, 750 S. 10th st. 


| Georgiana Buckley, 2230 N. Broad. 
M. E. Clarency, 704 W. Lehigh ave. 


EK. E. Moore, 205 W. Cumberland. 
Mary Craig, 2105 N. 5th st. 
| A, E. Corkhill, 2021 E.Susquehanna 
Anna Kitson,1740 Germantown ave. 
| Ethel DeKalb, 2125 N. Front st. 
| Mary G. Sneyd, 2445 N. Marshall. 
| Sara J. Mullin, 2144 N. Lawrence. 
| Ella 8. Braden, 34th & Wharton. 
| F. H. Hulings, 34th & Wharton sts. 
| Edith H. Williams, a 
| Mary A. Fitzpatrick, 4 
| Katharine B. Wylie, Ka 
| Helen Stutzenburg, sid 
Dora W. Baxter, sd 


Amanda Myers,34th & Wharton sts. 
F. May Jones, 34th & Wharton sts. 


| L. Cheston Starkey, Bustleton. 


|S. Evelyn Knight, Tulip st.,Tacony. 


| Mary W. Reisse, 12th & Allegheny. 
| Harriet P. Gaile, 12th & Allegheny. 
| Inez Stevenson, 12th & Allegheny. 
| Margaret Jones, 12th & Allegheny. 
Lidie H. Clothier, ‘‘ = 


“ee 


Elizabeth Bircher, ‘‘ 


| Rebecca S. Wright, 661 N. 15th st. 





| M. C. McClure, 2230 Green st. 

| E. A. Stahler, 1809 N. 7th st. 

| E. S. Miller, 1620 Marshall st. 
\E. J. Wallace, 1420 Cambridge st. 
| J. M. Vandyke, 1235 N. 6th st. 

| M. R. Fritch, 1807 N. 7th st. 


| Oliver P. Ely, 35th & Bowman sts. 


Carrie A. Dyson, 4028 Ridge ave. 


‘ 


Clemmie R. Johnson, 


Ellen Sudders, 4543 Sunnyside ave. 
Sarah C. Drennan, 3937 Ridge ave. 
Aletha Marley, 2117 N. 32d st. 





| R. Baumann, New M’k’t ab. 


Julia Strong, 12th & Allegheny ave. 
| Dora Fisher, 12th & Allegheny ave. 
| Martha F. Bavington, 3340 N. 18th. 
| Frances A.Keesey,1525 N. Park ave. 


<. B. Hemple, 1619 Mt. Vernon st. 
H. R. Stapleton, 2117 Mt. Vernon. 


Elizabeth Johnson, Falls of Schuy’1. 


Alice A.Craven, Falls of Schuylk’1. 
Uretta E. Johnson, 3503 Fairview. 
Mary A.Davies,2725 Sunnyside ave. 
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M. A. Winpenny, 159 Green Lane. 
Lydia MecStocker, 2007 N. 16th st. 
Mary T. Minton, 1818 Norris st. 
Eleanor Montgomery, 329 Reed st. 
Virginia Hicks, 609 Wharton st. 
Helen Stapleton, 2117 Mt. Vernon. 
Annie M. Carrell, 1224 Reed st. 
Sue H. Moffitt, 2119 S. 6th st. 
Margaret Kilpatrick, 837 Tasker st. 
Anna M. Clancy, 721 Morris st. 

C. C. Conway, Sherwood & Cotton. 
Annie V. Welsh, 4329 Dexter St. 
Blanche L. Heidlinger,301 Lemonte. 
Rey M. Shissler, 402 Lyceum ave. 
Joanna M.Lindsay,407 Lyceum ave. 
Theresa V. Quigley, 145 Cotton st. 
M. A. Conway, Silverw’d & Cotton. 
Dr. O. P. Cornman, 2252 N. 20th st. 
Viola Stuart, 2818 Susquehanna ave. 
J. H. Murphy, 1027 Spring st. 
Lucilla M. Elliott, 915 N. 12th st. 
Bertha V. Smythe, 2128 Vine st. 

, Margaret Schenck, 1433 N. 19th st. 
Sallie H. Killen, 2157 N. 19th st. 
Hannah Berry, 136 N. 18th St. 
Kate Lomax, 876 N. 25th St. 
Matilda J. Chambers, 1203 N. 63d st. 
Agnes D.Johnson,E.Shawmont ave. 
Kate D. Bickings, Roxborough. 

A. E. Vandegrift, Roxborough. — 
Annie J. Crosby, 1541 8. 16th st. 
S. E. Logan, 2310 St. Albans Place. 
Mary F. McBride, 526 S. 18th st. 
Laura M. Elliott, 338 S. 19th st. 
Eliz. J. Turkington, 2425 Christian. 
Ella L. Milligan, 523 §. 18th st. 
Rebecca Neelans, Colwyn. 

Edith C. Scott, 2022 Pine st. 

B. Brown, New Market ab. Noble. 
E. Geisler, New Market ab. Noble. 
A. L. Shindler, New M’k’t ab. Noble. 
M. Boyer, New Market ab. Noble. 
‘. Baker, New Market ab. Noble. 
}. Sundheim, New M’k’t ab. Noble. 
E. Goldsmith, New M’k’tab. Noble. 
A. Archer, New Market ab. Noble. 

Noble. 

L. Holz, New Market ab. Noble. 

K. O’Bryon, New M’k’t ab. Noble. 

C. Weeks, New Market ab. Noble. 

M. Dougherty, New M’k’tab.Noble. 
A. Arnold, New Market ab. Noble. 

K. Nugent, New Market ab. Noble. 
J.Sundheim, New Market ab. Noble. 
.. Mendel, New Market ab. Noble. 

| G. Buckwalter, 3d and Catharine. 

| Thomas H. Johnston, 

| Mattie Callan, 3d and Catharine st. 
M. M. McDonough, re 

| Sadie Urquhart, 3d and Catharine. 

| Mary E. Snyder, 3d and Catharine. 
Mary B. Hewitt, 3d and Catharine. 
E. M. Fleming, 3d and Catharine. 

| Mary M. Larkin, 3d and Catharine. 

|S. G. Mahoney, 3d and Catharine. 

| R. V. Ingersoll, 3d and Catharine. 

| Kate W. Shaffer, Chestnut Hill. 
M. A. Bachman, 7945 Germantown. 
Lena C. Myrtetus, Germantown. 
Nellie C. Graham, 2441 N. 19th st. 
May Griffiths, 1823 Park ave. 
KatharynV. Hughes, 1239S. Broad. 
Irene V. Crane, 1302 S. 51st st. 
Mary L. Paster, 226 Morris st. 
Harriet P. Condon, 1239 Porter st. 
Christina M. Dieter, 1520 S. 6th st. 
Eliz. A. Condon, 1239 Porter st. 

M. Emma Petzelt, 2017 S. Broad st. 
Lizzie T. Greiner, 1242 Durfor st. 
Sophie D. Beadling, 1535 S. 5th st. 
M. B. Stafford, 1846 Moyamensing. 
| A. K. MeDowell, 1801 N. 22d st. 

| Kate G. Boyle, 1103 Morris st. 
Adaline F. Blake, 2116 Mervine st. 


| Mary G. Edmunds, 1340 S. 4th st. 
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L. V. Smith, 1340 8. 4th st. 

B. E. Bradley, 1327 Moyamensing. 
E. Meredith, 2011 Summer st. 

M. L. Gill, 628 Morris st. 


K. Woessner, 1635 Passayunk ave. 


Martha Young, 514 S. 44th st. 


Henrietta Johnston, 717 S. 13th st. 
Anna M. McCulley, 108 N. 20th st. 


Mary Riddell, 248. 18th st. 
Eleanor V. Claffy, 412 S. 23d st. 
H. G. Dornheim, Somerton. 
Lidie B. Knight, Somerton. 
Hessie J. Bickley, Olney. 


Eliza F, De Maister, 12th and Ogden. 
Lindsay, 12th and Ogden. 


Anna E. 
Eliz. B. Craven, 12th and Ogden. 


Mattie C. Romell, 12th and Ogden. 


Bertha Klein, 12th and Ogden sts. 


Edith M. Wright, 12th and Ogden. 
Anna McKinney, 4th and Dauphin. 
Amelia B. Stewart, 4th & Dauphin. 
Laura Brown, 4th and | Dauphin sts. 
Hannah J. Graham, 1521 Diamond. 


Carrie Merscher, 2610 N. 17th st. 
Emma J. Rankin, 855 Mereer st. 


‘Edina Wilson, 1122 E. M’tgomery. | 
Viola Wilmerton, 1105 E.Columbia. 
Annie Boyland, 1202 E. Susqueh’a. 


Mary J. Wilen, 1518 Vienna st. 
Katharine Merscher, 2610 N. 17th. 
Elizabeth S. Huston, 1755 N. 13th. 


Caro. R. LeCount, 20th & Lombard. | 
Lucretia Miller, 20th and Lombard. 


Dora J. Cole, 20th and Lombard. 
Samuel D. Parry, Lawndale. 
Alice Taylor, Lawndale. 


George V. Z. Long, 1319 Castle ave. | 


Lillie Schlater, 1814 Vineyard st. 


Sarah F. Simpson, 2344 E. Dauphin. 


Mary E. Evans, 2021 E. Madison. 
Susan Murray, 2512 E. Norris st. 

Sophia Matlack, 2427 E. Dauphin. 
Isabel C. Filem 


Laura Shaffer, 2d bel. Tabor Road. 
Irene V. Rasener, 2856 N. 5th st. 
Lizzie Read, York and Tulip sts. 
Mae Glading, York and Tulip sts. 
Maggie Gillaspy, York and Palip. 


Bertice Bacon, York and Tulip sts. 


Margaret Allen, York and Tulip. 
Emma Lentz, York and Tulip sts. 


Lizzie Hulme, York and Tulip sts. 
Samuel L. Chew, 15th and Ontario. | 


Martha Murtha, 15th and Ontario. 


Ida McCormick, 15th and Ontario. 
Bertha Winpenny, 15th & Ontario. 


Irene Ebert, 15th and Ontario sts. 
Carrie W. Martin, 15th & Ontario. 


W.N. Parker, G’town & Wyoming. 


A. M. Richards, Ger’town & Wy’g. 


George H. Stout, 3746 Powelton ave. 


Mrs. Mary Davis, 4616 Cedar ave. 
Martha L. Stewart, 13th & Porter. 
Mabel R. Hollis, 13th & Porter sts. 
Sara G. Nuttall, 13th & Porter sts. 


Lurana J. Williamson, Frankford. 


Doreas E. Wright, Frankford. 
Emma E. Watmouth, Frankford. 
Nellie Bromiley, Frankford. 


Margaret J. Mellinger, Germant’n. 


Elizabeth Derr, Germantown. 


L. M. Wolfe, Darien bel. Buttonw ’d. | 


C. Ella Myers, 


Emma J. Hearder, Howard & Tioga. 


Georgina A. Gray, 

Ella Jacobs, 8th st., below Poplar. 
Lillian Smith, 

Jessie 8. Bagg, 1416 Ritner st. 
Laura Eckerd, 2011 Morris st. 
Jennie E. Stewart, 1833 S. 19th st. 


Sue Gaskill, 4031 Spring Garden st. 


Eva Dilks, 313 N. 40th st. 
Louis A. Ridgem, 1714 W. Norris. 
M.E.R. Jefferson, 2109 Mt. Vernon. 


r, 2141 E. Letterly. 
Bertha E. Tothill, 4712 Pulaski ave. 
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Edw. Neville, 7th & Dickinson sts. 
Jane F. Cushing, 
Estelle L. Derivaux, 
Charles M. Moore, Somerton. 
| C. J. Walter, Somerton. 
A. Lincoln Spencer, 2029 N. 29th. 
| Margaret Cutting, 2029 N. 29th st. 
| Elizabeth S. Henszey, 
| Maude Sprouls, 644 N. 44th st. 
|S. A. Lowery, 640 Catharine st. 
| M. Louisa Harper, Roxborough. 
R. M. McCarroll, 17 § 
Wm. H. Sowden, 37 W. Johnson. 


“cc 


| Minnie M. Metzler, 277 W. Haines. 


Emma Maxwell, 180 Manheim st. 


H. Josephine Philler, 67 Pastorius. 


E. A. Heilman, 876 Highland ave. 
E. C. Frailey, 5136 Lancaster ave. 


Jennie C. Corriston, 5109 Master st. 


Mary J. Colwell, 1706 8. 10th st. 
| Clara E. Myer, 1527 S. 10th st. 
Mary E. Buggy, Indiana & D sts. 
| Julia A. Rogers, Indiana & D sts. 


| Mary M. Harper, 12th & Fitzwater. 
| Margaret T.Stein, 12th & Fitzwater. 
M. E. Newhouse, Susq. & W’dstock. 
, Susq. & Woodstock. 
| M. B. Cornman,Susq. & Woodstock. 

A. S. Bowman, Susq.& Woodstock. 


| Kate C. Butler 


| Dora M. Mason, 2354 N. 20th st. 


M. B. Fisher, 1014 Shackamaxon st. 
M. E. Neafie, 1014 Shackamaxon st. 
L. M. Mitchell, 1014Shackamaxon. 
Milton C. Cooper, 1447 Venango st. 


| Lillie I. Goodwin, 4564 Wayne st. 


| Margaret A. Dickson, 407 Master st. 


Elisabeth Welker, 2942 Master st. 
| Robert C. String, ‘Roxborough. 
Ella B. Morgan, Roxborough. 


S. Thornton, Ridge & Levering aves. 


rR J. Levering, Manayunk. 


Jennie L. Thomas, Merion, Mont.Co. 


Helena M. Flanagan, Manayunk. 
Emily M. McBride, Roxborough. 
Sallie L. Strang, Roxborough. 
Mary D. Esterheld, Roxborough. 
Jennie Winpenny, Manayunk. 
Laura A. Hull, Manayunk. 
Annie 8S. Jones, 1839 N. 21st st. 
Edith B. King, 1222 N. 42d st. 


| Elizabeth Knipe, 1839 Park ave. 


John Christopher, 1515 S. 10th st. 





| Martha A. Wells, 


| Guy Gundaker, 1222 S. 57th st. 


Fannye H. Leeds, 4713 U pland a. 
Fannie C. Franklin, 4131 W’dland. 
Julia C. Sullivan, 4916 Woodland. 
Annette Cunningham, 1222 S. 46th. 
James G. Biles, 2019 Bainbridge st. 


I. M. Thompson, 4902 Woodland. 


Margaret T. Beaton, 1934 N. 17th st. 
Ella J. Darling, 4826 Greenway ave. 


| David H. Stout, 2114 Uber st. 

Ella A. Swalm, 3310 N. 17th st. 

|S. L. Beidelman, 246 Feeney st. 

| Selinda Coran, 2532 N. 19th st. 

| Harriet J. Moore, 2150 Camac st. 

| Mary S. Dalrymple, 1719 Park ave. 
Emma B. Wenzell, 922 Warnock st. 


| Florence I, Gerhart, 2839 N. 11th st. | 


| Harriet R. Fox, 2745 N. 11th st. 
| A. Alda Vandegrift, 2111 N. 12th st. 
Lizzie S. Jones, 1425 N. 17th st. 


Saunders ave. | 


R. L.Burns, E.W’dlawn & Sprague. 
M. J. Montgomery,E.W’dl’n & Spg. 
I1.B. Keller, E.W’dlawn & Sprague. 
B.McClintock,E.W’dl’n & Sprague. 
| E. MeD. Rice, E. W’dl’n & Sprague. 


Lillie M. MeCabe, 1739 a 20th st. 
Mary E. M. Stewart, 931 N. 26th st. 
Mary M. Dallas, 420 Dickinson st. 


| Helen C. Carrigan, 5th & Porter sts. 
5th & Porter sts. 


| Emily T. Har “ 


per, 
| Sara J. Wolfe, 13th & Susquehanna, 


| Sara N. Powell, 

| Anna 8. Hill, 13th & Susquehanna, 
Alice P. Shallcross, - 

Olive M. Campbell, ‘‘ 

David R. Baer, 3005 Poplar st. 
Elizabeth M. Ward, 2026 Howard, 
Elizabeth 8S. Knowles, ‘ 2518 N. 18th. 
Emma H. Off, 1110 N. 4th st. 

M lorence K. W olf, 1440 N. 5th st. 

E. J. McLoughlin, 2324 N. 7th st. 


Anna B. McDonald, 1352 N. Front. 


Elizabeth F. Quinn, 1518 N. 4th st, 


Ella F. Dugan, 320 W. Huntingdon, 


Mary J. Lloyd, 1208 N. 6th st. 


Emma C, Walls, 1419 Lawrence st, 
Mary E. Phelan, 1400 American st. 


Wilbur J. Brown, Bustleton. 
J. Thornton Emrey, Bustleton. 
| Elizabeth M. Toy, Bustleton. 
| Emma F. Stranger, Frankford. 
| Adaline Dyer, Bustleton. 
| William L. Ballentine, 2140 N. 


Kate Burfee, 20th & Jefferson st. 


| William H. Copper, 1416 Naudain., 
| Carrie C, Campton, 1114 Carpenter. 
M.T. S.* 


| Dr. A, J. Morrison, N. E. 
| Lemuel W hittaker, N. E. M. T.S. 
Charles C, er, N. E. M. 7.6 S 
Thomas Moore, N. E. M. T 

Xenia C, Champit, Oak — 
Maude A, Clampit, Oak Lane. 
Emily Hellerman, ‘Oak Lane. 
William J. Caskey, Holmesburg. 


Jennie M. Wrigley, 1833 N. 11th st. 


Eliz’h Crane, 1325 W. Girard ave. 
Cora C. Decker, 2139 Uber st. 

Elizabeth C. Hill, 2113 N. 13th st. 
Elizabeth Arnold, 1437 W. Tioga. 


| George W. Bickel, 4th & Clearfield. 
Robert M. Gailey, 4th & Clearfield. 


Maria L. Hopkins, 4th & Clearfield. 
Anna L. Savage, 4th & Clearfield. 
Evangeline D. Pierra, 

Sue M. Loux, 4th & Clearfield sts. 
Mabel V. Drake, 4th & Clearfield. 


Mary G. Kelly, 4th & C learfield sts. 


Melinda MaeMillen, 
Mary A. Gibson, 4th & Clearfield. 
Miriam Goldsmith, 


Emma Strong, 4th '& Clearfield sts. 
Sara E. Slack, 4th & Clearfield sts. 


Sarah A. Guest, 4th & Clearfield. 
Nina C. Boyd, 15th & Norris sts. 


Hallie A. Dilks, 15th & Norris sts. 


Lillie E, Allen, 15th & Norris sts. 
L. E. Gayley, 1635 Susquehanna. 
Marie Burkhart, 2137 Stanley st. 


Florence Gillinder, 1922 N. 13th st. 


Rebecea Krouse, 2127 N. 19th st. 
May McKnight, 754 S. 18th st. 
Caroline R. Dover, 


| Wm. J. Manning,+ 731 8. 10th st. 
|S. K. Shedaker,f 336 8. 13th st. 
Simon Gratz,f i919 Spruce st. 


Thos. G. Morton yt 1617 Chestnut st. 


Thos. A. Robinson ,t 1116 Girard. 


Wm. H. R. Lukens ,t 203 Brown st. 


| Thos. A. Grace, 338 Fairmount. 
| Henry R. Edmunds,t 425 Walnut. 


Ka Merehant,t Broad & Chestnut. 
| Fred. Sobernheimer ,t 824 Girard B. 
| R. L. Wright, Tt 4308 Frankford ave. 
Wm. W rigley, f 18th & Cayuga sts. 
| Joseph R. Rhoads,t 514 Walnut st. 


Thomas Shalleross st Byberry. 
| George Haig,t 2ist and Wharton. 
| Dr. H. A. P. Neel,t Tacony. 


| M. Ei. Armour, 1249 W. Huntingdon. | 


| Ella Glenn, 1520 Columbia ave, 


Eliz. Caskey, 13th & Susquehanna. 


| * North East 


| WILKES-BARE 
\? 
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28th, 
Jeanette 8. Fite, 2236 Fitzwater st. 
| Helen W. Anstice, 20th & Jefferson. 


23d & Lombard. 
Annie E. Marriett, 23d & Lombard. 
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